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ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
BY MISS L. C., 
OF BERNARDSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. * 

Crv111zep nations have long since been con- 
vinced of the importance of the education of 
one sex, but, till within a few years, the in- 
tellectuel cultivation of females has not been 
deemed of sufficient importance to engage 
public attention. While individual wealth 
has been liberally bestowed for the endow- 
ment of male institutions, while legislatures 
have given their fostering care, and the pub- 
lic funds to colleges and universities, corres- 
ponding efforts have not been made for the 
advancement of female education. 

Had our country realized the vast influence 
which females exert upon society, this sub- 
ject, so worthy the attention of an enlighten- 
ed and republican country, would not have 
remained so long unheeded and neglected. 

It may seem ungrateful to make complaints, 
at a time when there appears a disposition to 
encourage attempts to promote the education 
of women; when large sums are expended 
by parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters, and when the keys of the forbidden mys- 
teries of mathematical and natural science 
are now, in some cases, graciously put into 
the hands of females. 

But, while we would be duly grateful for 
every advantage offered our sex, we would 
still humbly suggest that legislators owe it 
to society to make some provision for female 
institutions, corresponding in character and 
advantages to colleges for males. And what 
Girarp has yet thought of bequeathing any 
portion of his superabundant wealth for the 
endowment of a female institution ? 


* Read at the late public examination of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, West Chester, Penn. 





Is it not evident that this subject has not 
yet been duly considered by the community 
at large? 
| Because there are, from time to time, indi- 
viduals raised up, who, from necessity, or a 
| desire to do good, are willing to engage in 
superintending the education of girls, it does 
not follow that this important concern should 
be left to the mere sport of chance. 
| Where are female institutions which, as 
in colleges and universities, for ages have 
been collecting the best books, garnering up 
improvements in science, and advances in 
jliterature, and all the facilities which money 
and care could command, to smooth the way 
| which leads to the temple of knowledge? 
| Weare, indeed, thankful to be allowed to 
(drink at a scanty and uncertain rill, while 
our brothers have access to the fountain head; 
‘but still we ask why the daughters of the 


} 


republic are not to be provided for as well as 
ithe sons? 

We believe the education of women to be 
of great importance to society at large. In 
youth, when the mind is susceptible of the 
strongest impressions, it is almost solely un- 
der female guidance. 

The future character of the son, no less 
than that of the daughter, depends principal- 
ly upon maternal influence. Here surely are 
conclusive reasons for considering the edu- 
cation of the future mother of equal, or even 
|greater importance, than that of the other 
sex. 

The excellent Mrs. Wittarp Yares, in 
a work written many years since on this 
‘subject, remarks, “ Justice will yet be donc. 
| Woman will have her rights. I see it in the 
‘course of events. Though it may not come 
‘till Zam in my grave—yet come it will; for 
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‘men of the highest and most cultivated intel- 
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lect, of the purest and most pious hearts, now 
perceive its necessity to the well-being of a 
world, where it is their glory to be workers 
together with God, to produce a moral reno- 
vation. When such men take up our cause 
in earnest, they will, with ease, effect what 
we desire; and they wi!l find their reward 
even while performing the noble work.” 

To the efforts of her, whose language | 
have quoted, her sex are greatly indebted.— 
During many years in which she was en- 
gaged in the active duties of education, she 
was also aiding teachers in preparing them 
for their profession ; hundreds, I might almost 
say thousands, have not only received instruc- 
tion from her, but at the same time support, 
and pecuniary aid, with no other security on 
her part for a future remuneration than the 
uncertain tenure of their lives, and future 
success in that profession which she was fit- 
ting them to enter. But, setting aside the 
Troy Seminary, and the influence it has had 
on the female mind in sending forth, annu- 
ally, ite hundreds of highly educated young 
Jadies to enter the first circles of society, and 
in furnishing numerous and well-prepared 
teachers for the far west, the extreme south, 
and other portions of the United States; let 
the Troy Seminary be left out of the ques- 
tion with all that may be claimed on its be- 
half, and Jet us consider in what other res- 
pects Mrs. Willard’s exertions have beneiit- 
ed the cause of female improvement. 

The friends of general education hail, as 
an auspicious event, the establishment of a 
new Female College in the State of Georgia, 
under the patronage of the State Legisla- 
ture. Let us consider what has led to this 
important movement in favor of our sex? 

I will copy from a communication of Mrs. 
Willard, addressed to the inhabitants of Troy, 
in the year 1833. 

“[t was,” says she, “my object in coming 
into this State, fourteen years ago, to obtain 
legislative patronage for a new system of fe- 
male education. 1 was disappointed of this 
patronage, yet through your bounty and the 
blessing of God on my own efforts, my system 
has succeeded beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

“It has spread more widely through our 
country, and the literary and scientific course 
we pursue is more extensive than I had dared 
to anticipate. The small work, containing 
my plan of education, addressed to the legis- 
lature of New York, fell into the hands of 
Duncan Campsett, of Georgia, and that gene- 
rous man moved the accomplishment of the 
project in his own state, and nearly succeed- 
ed in obtaining a grant for this purpose. 

* One of my former pupils, whose talents 


‘same legislature, as did Dr. Marks to that 
of South Carolina.” 

| But the seed thus sown in Georgia, throuch 
Mrs. Willard’s influence, was not lost; it has 
| germinated, matured, and brought forth fruit, 
and the name of the Georgia Female College 
|is re-echoed through the country with appro- 
|bation; proving that there is nothing repul- 
‘sive in the sound of a Female College. 

| The State of Alabama has also made pro- 
: vision for a Female College on Mrs. Wi) |ard’s 
| plan. 

, In Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of Co- 
lumbia, in South America, is a Female Col. 
lege, erected through the influence of the 
‘liberator Bolivar, in consequence of a letter 
from Mrs. Willard to him, accompanied by 
her plan of female education. 

The Troy Institute at Athens, in Greece, 
for the education of female teachers, owes its 
}existence to the exertions of this energetic 
|woman, who, while charged with the care 
| and sole responsibility of her extensive institu- 
tion at Troy, found room in her heart for sym- 
| pathy with the females of a foreign country, 
‘and time to devote to the execution of her 
noble plan of expansive benevolence. 

The celebrated eastern traveler, STEvEns, 
in his late work on Turkey and Greece, bears 
testimony to the value of this institution.— 
* At the close of the Greek revolution,” says 
Stevens, “female education was a thing en- 
tirely unknown, and the women of al! classes 
were in a most deplorable state of ignorance. 
When the strong feeling that ran through 
our country in favor of this struggling people 
had subsided, and Greece was freed from the 
yoke of the Mussulman, an association of !a- 
dies in the city of Troy, New York, formed 
the plan of establishing at Athens, a school 
'exclusively for the education of females; and 
|humble and unpretending as was its com- 
|mencement, it is becoming a more powerful 
‘instrument in the civilization and moral and 
religious improvement of Greece than atl 
| which EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY has EvER done 
| for her.” 
| Ina late European work, written by a dis- 
;tinguished Frenchman, who was for some 
‘time an officer of the Greek government, the 
‘author remarks that the schools established 
‘by American, English, and German Missiona- 
ries in Turkey and Greece, have been less 
|beneficial than might have been hoped, on 
jaccount of the sectarian spirit with which 
| they have been conducted ;_ but that the schoo! 
| founded at Athens by the American Ladies 
| Society, for the education of Greek girls tor 
| teachers, promises the happiest results from 
‘the noble spirit of liberality with which 

had been founded. 














and energy are well known at the south, af- 
terwards presented a simi/ar petition to the 


“ Among ALL Missionary attempts to me 
iJiorate the condition of the East,” says M. 
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' our female writers of scientific treatises. 


phers, in reviewing the history and character 
| of the present age, will unquestionably place 
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most. The pupils here educated, will teach 
the Armenians in Turkey, and the Abyssi- 
nians in Egypt, and they in their turn will 
carry the blessing of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion to the harems.” 

«In the Troy Institute,” continues this 
author, “twenty Greek girls, beside receiv- 
ing literary instruction, are taught domestic 
duties and feminine employments. These 
are precious acquirements in the East, where 
often the women know not even the use of 
the needle, and where the apathy which re- 
sults from their social position, prevents in 
them the developement of the qualities which 
contribute to the happiness of domestic life.” 

The building in which these Greek girls 
are educated was erected at the expense of 
the American Ladies’ Society. 

We see from the example of Mrs. Willard 
that a woman, bent on doing good, may ac- 
complish much; her deeds speak louder than 
even her forcible arguments, in favor of the 
energies of the female character. 

If past ages give us but few examples of 
remarkable women, let us remember the cir- 
cumstances under which the sex have been 
placed. Knowledge has been withheld from 
them; or if, in a few cases, there have been 
favoring circumstances for intellectual im- 
provement, we have also seen, at different in- 
tervals, a Queen Enizaperu, a Lady Jane 
Grey, a Lady Montracug, an Evizaseru 
Carrer, and a Hannan More. In the 
present age, when education has become more 
common, England boasts of her Enceworrus, 
her Bartus, her Barnautps, her Somer- 
vitLes, and Marcerts, with numerous other 
literary and scientific ladies, and a host of 
butterfly writers, as the Biessinerons, the 
Gores, &c., the female Maryatrs and But- 
wers of the day. 

France has had her De Sragt, her De Se- 
viens, and De Genus. She has now her 
Guizors, her Bettoes, Monecourrers, Moy- 
ons, and many other distinguished female 
writers, 

In America we might point to our female 
writers of fiction, from the authors of the two 
volume novel, to the writers of pretty sto- 
ries, for the annuals and other periodicals; 
we have our female poets, and historians, and 


In commenting on a late scientific work, 
from the pen of an American lady, an able 
reviewer thus remarks: “Future philoso- 


among its greatest triumphs the extraordi- 
nary exertion and elevation of female intel- 
lect, and consequent influence which so pecu- 


Eircruat, “this establishment promises the 





liarly distinguishes it. {1 may indeed, be 
justly called the Augustan age of woman. 


In all time, she has exercised the softening, 
refining influences upon the naturally stern- 
er, harsher nature of man; she has ever been 
acknowledged as a most successful, though 
unobtrusive teacher of moral philosophy; but 
it has been reserved for the glory of this age 
to behc!d her assuming a high intellectual 
position; modestly, yet firmly establishing 
exalted eminence,—and more wonderful still, 
—in literature and science; scrENcE! the 
mastery of whose profound and varied theory 
demands not only the possession of strong na- 
tural powers, but a /aborious cultivation of 
them; a depth of analytical reasoning and 
an intensity of study, from which it might 
reasonably be supposed, the delicate physical 
conformation of woman alone would cause 
her to shrink. 

That the gushing and exquisite sensibili- 
ties of her nature should lead her into the 
flowery paths of poetry and romance, or that 
the pure benevolence of her spirit should 
prompt her to the attempt of benefiting the 
world by lessons of moral and religious in- 
struction, is not so much a matter of surprise; 
but that she should fearlessly and successfully 
penetrate the mysterious arcana of scientific 
philosophy is remarkable.” 

It is not necessary, it is not, indeed, desi- 
rable, that al! females should become authors, 
but we believe that al] the knowledge they can 
obtain may be serviceable in the various con- 
ditions of life. In domestic concerns prac- 
tice is indeed more important than theory 
alone. 

It has been gravely asserted that chemistry 

enough to keep the pot boiling, and geogra- 
phy enough to know the location of the dif- 
ferent rooms in her house, is learning suffi- 
cient fora woman. But this is too degrad- 
ing a philosophy to be received at the present 
time. 
Suppose a woman is to marry and become 
the mistress of a family, she would wish, in 
such a condition, to be capable of discharging 
her duties in a dignified and proper manner. 
Who that is well informed can have fel- 
lowship with the ignorant; and what a bar- 
rier is a superficial education to an elevated 
position in society ! 

When a gentleman speaks to his friend of 
a newly discovered race of cannibals, how 
must he blush and bite his lips to hear his 
pretty wife exclaim from the head of the din- 
ner table, “ My dear what kind of a creature 
is a cannibal?” and what chagrin must be 
felt by an intelligent man when he perceives 
that his wife is unable to enter into sensible 
conversation with those whose society he en- 
joys? 

How often is the love which was betowed 





on a handsome face changed to indifference 
or disgust, on finding the mind of which it 
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was supposed an index, vacant and unculti- 
vated ? 

Why then do the other sex fear to give us 
advantages for mental improvement! The 
present generation want companions, and the 
Suture, mothers. 

If men suppose that ignorance is any secu- 
rity for obedience, they z are mistaken; for of 
all beings, an ignorant, superficial woman, 
governed wholly by her fancies and her un- 
controlled impulses, is the most unmanage- 
able. 

We have endeavored to prove that women 
are entitled to the benefits of a liberal educa- 
tion, that they have capacities for improve- 
ment, and that it is for the advantage of so- 
ciety that they should be educated. 

In conclusion we would remark, with grati- 
tude, that the noble edifice in which the pu- 
pils of this seminary are privileged to receive 
instruction, evinces in the founders of the in- 
stitution liberal views in relation to our sex. 
May we feel it due to them, and to those 
who direct and watch over our pursuits, to 
make a wise improvement of our advantages, 
so that in our future lives we may exemplify 
the benefits of female education. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


HOSPITALITY. 


“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.”— Hebrews, 
xi. 2 

The wand'rer is coming again to share 

Bright smiles of welcome and friendly care ; 

They have ever been his when he pass’d that way, 

And tarried from eve ‘till the dawning day. 

They have ever been his, and they touch’d his heart, 

It was joy to meet,—it was pain to part, 

For dear ta the wand’rer, wherever he roam, 

The kindness and care that remind him of home. 


He has come again,—and in all around 

Are signs of approaching festivity found; 
The smiling children who press to his side, 
In whispers tell of a wedding —the bride— 
Their beautiful sister,—he breathes a prayer 
That she may be happy, as gentle and fair. 


The guests are assembling, the bridegroom—but now 
Why comes that flush to the wand rer’s brow? 

His quivering lip, and his changing cheek, 

Of deep, overwhelming emotion, speak, 

Why fix’d on the bridegroom his fiery eye? 

He knows him a villain of deepest dye! 

Knows long since his marriage vow was spoken, 
And the faith he plighted unfeelingly broken ; 

That the children and wife he deserted, yet live ;— 
But a whisper'd threat does that recreant give, 

A threat of deep vengeance, of death,—should he dare 
That secret to utter ;—and must he then share 

Such guilt ?—every feeling of honor forego? 





Resign that sweet girl to such misery?—No! 





To save ia e’en yet, he at least will atten: 
He speaks—and the false one is banish'd forever. 


When the wand’ring stranger first came that way. 
And a shelter ask'd at the close of day, ; 
They were not * forgetful” (with plenty bless'd 

Of the stranger’s claim, and they bade him rest, 
They welcom'd him still when that way he pass’d,— 
And rich the reward he brought them at last. 

Etta. 


THE LOCKSMITH OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In the sober looking city of Philadelphia, 
there dwelt, some years ago, an ingenious and 
clever mechanic, named Amos Sparks, by 
trade a locksmith. Nature had blessed him 
with a peculiar turn for the branch of business 
to which he had been bred. Not only was he 
skilled in the manufacture and repair of the 
various articles that in America are usually 
regarded as “in the locksmith line,” Lut, 
prompted by a desire to master the more ab- 
struse intricacies of the business, he had stu- 
died it so attentively and with such distin. 
guished success, that his proficiency was the 
theme of admiration, not only with bis Clise 
tomers and the neighborhood, but al! who took 
an interest in mechanical contrivance in the 
adjoining towns. His counter was generally 
strewed with various kinds of fastenings for 
doors, trunks and desks, which nobody but 
himself could open, and no lock was ever pre- 
sented to Amos, that he could not pick in a 
very short time. Like many men of talent 
in other departments, Amos Sparks was poor. 
Though a very industrious and prudent man, 
with a small and frugal family, he merely 
eked out a comfortable existence, but never 
seemed to accumulate property. Whether it 
was that he was not of the race of money 
grubs, whose instinctive desire of accumula- 
tion forces them to earn and hoard without a 
thought beyond the mere means of acquisi- 
tion, or whether the time occupied by the 
prosecution of new inquiries into stil] undis- 
covered regions of his favorite pursuit. and in 
conversation with those who came to inspect 
and admire the fruits of his ingenuity, were 
the cause of his poverty, we cannot undertake 
to determine; but, perhaps, various causes, 
combined to keep his finances low, and it was 
quite as notorious in the city that Amos 
Sparks was a poor man, as that he was an in- 
genious and decent mechanic. But his busi- 
ness was sufficient for the supply of his wants, 
and those of his family, so he studied and 
worked on, and was content. 
It happened that in the autumn of 18--,a 
merchant in the city, whose business was ra- 
ther extensive, and who had been bustling 
about the Quay, and on board his vessels all 
the morning, returned to his counting house 





to lodge several thousand dollars in the Phil- 
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sdelphia bank, to retrieve some paper falling || plexity, I might have bargained for a much 
due that day, when, to his surprise, he found || larger sum, and as there is not another man 
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that he had either lost or mislaid the key of ||in the city who could have opened the chest, 
hisiron chest. After diligent search, with no|/ you would gladly have given me double the 
> success, he was led to conclude that, in draw- || amount [ now claim.” , 
| ing out his handkerchief, he had dropped the| “Double the amount! Why the man’s a 
key in the street, or perhaps into the dock.— || fool! Here are the five shillings,” said the 
: What was to be done !—it was one o’clock— || merchant, holding them in his hand, with the 
> the bank closed at three, and there was no|/air of a rich man taking advantage of a poor 
> time toadvertise the key, or to muster so large ||one who could not help himself; “and if you ) 
| > asumas that required. In his perplexity the || do not choose to take them you may sue as 
A, merchant thought of the poor locksmith; he || soon as you please, for my time is too pre- . 
ia, had often heard of Amos Sparks; the case||cious just now to spend in a matter so tri- : 
ind seemed one peculiarly adapted toa trial of his || fling.” f 
by powers, and being a desperate one, if he could “{ never sued a man in my life,” said 1 
im not furnish a remedy, where else was there || Sparks, “and I have lost much by my forbear- if i 
ess reasonab’e expectation of succour? A clerk/|ance. But,” added he, the trodden worm of a, 
he was hurried off for Amos, and having ex-||a meek spirit beginning to recoil, “you are ai 
the plained the difficulty, speedily re-appeared, fo!- || rich—are able to pay ; and although I will not 
ily © Jowed by the locksmith, with his implements |/sue you, pay you shall.” 
but, > inhishand. <A few minutes sufficed to open The words were scarcely spoken, when lic i 
abe » the chest, and the astonished merchant||dashed down the lid of the chest, and in a i 
stu > glanced from the rolls of bank notes and piles || moment the strong staples were firmly clasped 
tins > of coin strewed along the bottom, to the clock || by the bolts below, and the gold and bank i 
the ) inthe corner of the office, which told him that || notes were hidden as effectually as though f 
cuss JB he had still three quarters of an hour, with || they had vanished like the ill-gotten hoards at 
rok [a feeling of delight and exultation, like one||in the fairy tale. i ; 
the [— who had escaped from an unexpected dilem-|} The merchant stood aghast. He looked | 
ally [— maby a lucky thought, and who felt that his||at Amos, and then darted a glance at the | 
sfor [— credit was secure even from a momentary /||clock; the hand was within twenty minutes i 
but {— breath of suspicion. He fancied he felt gen-||of three, and seemed posting over the figures | {i 
pre- [— erousas welias glad, and determined that|| with the speed of light. What was to be i 
ina [~~ itshould be a cash transaction. done? At first he tried to bully, but it would ip 
lent “How much is to pay, Amos?” said he,||notdo. Amos to!d him if he had sustained any 1) 
poor. JF thrusting his hand into his pocket. injury, “he might sue as soon as he pleased, for { 4 
man, [—B “Five dollars, sir,” said Sparks. that his time was too precious just now to be ni 
rely 4 “Five dollars! why, you are mad ; you have || wasted in trifling affairs,” and with a face of A 
ever J. not been five minutes doing the job. Come,||unruffled composure, he turned on his hee! # 
ierit [J (the genuine spirit of traffic overcoming the|/and was leaving the office. me) 
oney [— better feelings which had momentary posses-|| The merchant called him back ; he had no | 
nulae [sion of his bosom,) I'll give you five shil-|/alternative,—his credit was at stake,—half i 
outa [i lings.” the city would say that he had lost the is 
quis: J “[tistrue,” replied the locksmith, “that||key to gain time, and because there was no i 
y the J much time has not been employed; but re-||money in the chest ; he was humbled by the i 
indise » tember how many long years I have been||necessity of the case, and handing forth the ; 
ind in » learning to do such a job in five minutes, or/|| five dollars, * There, Sparks,” said he, * take 
spect even to do it at all. A doctor’s visit may last || your money, and let us have no more words.” 
were but one minute,—the service he renders may “ T must have ten dollars now,” replied the 
take be but doubtful when done,—and yet his fee||locksmith : you would have taken advantage 
auses, would be as great if not greater than mine.|/of a poor man; and, besides opening your 
it was You should be willing to purchase my skill,||strong box there, I have a lesson to give you 
Amos humble as it may be, as you would purchase || which is well worth a trifling sum. You 
an ine J% ®ny other commodity in the market, by what|/ would not only have deprived me of what had 
3 busi- it is worth to you.” been fairly earned, but have tempted me into 
wants, “Worth to me,” said the merchant with a||a lawsuit which would have ruined my family. 
d and sneer, “well, [ think it was worth five shil-|| You will never in future presume upon your 
lings: T could have got a new key made for|| wealth in your dealings with the poor, with- 
R--, & that, or perhaps might have found the old || out thinking of the locksmith, and these five 
vas Ta one.” dollars may save you much sin, and much re- 
ustling “Bat could you have got the one made, or || pentance.” 
els all found the other, in time to retrieve your notes | This homily, besides being preached in a 
- house at the bank? Had [ been disposed to wrong |/tone of calm deliberation, which left no room 
e Phil- you, taking advantage of your haste and per-'' to hope for any abatement, had exhausted ano- 
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ther minute or two of the time already so! 
precious ; for the minutes, like the sibyl’s| 
books, increased in valne as they diminished | 
in number. The merchant hurriedly counted 
out ten dollars, which Amos deliberately in- 
spected, to see that they belonged to no bro- 
ken bank, and then deposited it in his breeches 
pocket. 

“ For heaven’s sake be quick, man, I would 
not have the bank close before this money is 
paid, for fifty dollars!” exclaimed the mer- 
chant, 

“| thought so,” was the locksmith’s grave 
reply: but not being a malicious cr vindictive 
man, and satisfied with the punishment al- 
ready inflicted, he delayed no longer, but 
opened the chest, giving its owner time to 
seize the cash and reach the bank, after a] 
rapid flight, a few minutes before it closed. 

About a month after this affair, the Philadel- 
phia bank was robbed of coin and notes to the || 
amount of fifty thousand dollars. The bars ofa 
window had been cut, and the vault entered so 
ingeniously that it was evident that the burglar 
had possessed, besides daring courage, a good || 
deal of mechanical skill. The police scoured 
the city and country round about, but no clue to 
the discovery of the robberv could be traced. || 
Every body who had any thing to lose, felt || 
that daring and ingenious felons were abroad, 
who might probably pay them a visit; all were 
therefore interested in their discovery and con- 
viction. Suspicion at length began to settle 
upon Sparks. But yet his poverty and known || 
integrity seemed to give them the lie. The 
story of the iron chest, which the merchant 
had hitherto been ashamed, and Amos too for- 
giving to tell, for the latter did not care to set | 
the town laughing even at the man who had 
wronged him, now began to be noised abroad. 
The merchant, influenced by a vindictive 


} 


spirit, had whispered it to the directors of the | 


bank, with sundry shrugs and inuendoes, and 
of course it soon spread far and wide, with all 
sorts of exaggerated variations and additions. 
Amos thought for several days that some of 
his neighbors looked and acted rather oddly, 
and he missed one or two who used to drop 
in and chat almost every afternoon; but, not 
suspecting for a moment that there was any 
cause for altered behavior, these matters | 
mide buta slight impression on hismind. In 
all such cases the person most interested is 
the last to hear disagreeable news; and the 
first hint that the locksmith got of the uni- 
versal suspicion, was from the officer of the 
police, who came with a party of constables 
to search his premises. Astonishment and 
grief were, of course, the portion of Amos 
and his family for that day. The first shock 
to a household who had derived, even amidst | 
their humble poverty, much satisfaction from | 
the possession of a good name—a property! 





they had been taught to value above 4)| 
earthly treasures—may be easily conceived. 
To have defrauded a neighbor of a sixpence 
would have been a meanness no one of them 
would have been guilty of,—but fifty thousand 
dollars! the immensity of the sum seemed 1, 
clothe the suspicion with a weight of terror 
that nearly pressed them totheearth. They 
clung to each other with bruised and fluttered 
spirits while the search was proceeding, ang 
it was not until it was completed, and the off. 
‘cer declared himself satisfied that there was 
none of the missing property on the premises, 
that they began to rally and look calmly at the 
circumstances which seemed, tor the moment, 
‘to menace the peace and security they had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

“ Cheer up, my darlings!” said Amos, why 


' was the first to recover the sobriety of thought 


that usually characterized him,—*“ cheer up! 
all will yet be well; it is impossible that this 
unjust suspicion can long hover about us. A 
life of honesty and fair dealing will not be 
without its rewards: there was perhaps some- 
thing in my trade, and the skill which long 
'practice had given me in it, that naturally 


‘enough led the credulous, the thoughtless, and 


perhaps the mischievous, if any such there be 
connected with this inquiry, to look towards 
ius. But the real authors of this outrage wil! 
| probably be discovered soon; fora fraud s 
/extensive will make all parties vigilant, and 
‘if not, why then, when our neighbors see us 
toiling at our usual occupations, with no ev:- 
'dence of increased wealth or lavish expendi- 
ture on our persons or at our board, and re- 
member how many years we were so occi- 
‘pied, and so attired, without a suspicion of 
| wrong dcing, even in small matters, attaching 
'to us, there will be good sense and good teel- 
ing enough in the city to do us justice.” 
There were sound sense and much consola- 
‘tion in this reasoning ; the obvious probabi'- 
ities of the case were in favor of the fulfil. 
|ment of the locksmith’s expectations. Buta 
scene of trial and excitement, of prolonged 
agony and hope deferred, lay before him, the 
‘extent of which it would have been difficult, 
if not impossikje, for him then to have fore- 
seen :—foiled in the search, the directors of 
the bank sent one of their body to negotiate 
with Amos; to offer him a large sum of mo- 
ney, and a guarantee from further molesta- 
tion, if he would confess, restore the proper- 
ty, and give up his accomplices, if any there 
were. It was in vain that he protested his 
innocence, and avowed his abhorrence of the 
crime; the banker rallied him on his assumec 
composure, and threatened him with conse- 
quences, until the locksmith, who had been 
accustomed to dialogues founded on the pre 
sumption that he was a villain, ordered his 
tormentor out of his shop with the spirit of & 
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Ill. No. 1. The Locksmith of Philadelphia. 15 

e all = man, who, though poor, was resolved to pre- | confession, for he thought Amos guilty; and 

ived, 9 serve his self-respect; and protect the sanc-|) he succeeded in making the belief pretty gen- 

ence tity of his dwelling from impertinent and in- ||eral among his audience. Some of the jury 

them © sulting intrusion. were half inclined to speculate on the proba- 

nsand a The banker retired, baffled, and threatening | bilities of a confession, and swept away by the 

nedto ™— vengeance. A consultation was held, and||current of suspicion, were not indisposed to 

terror it was finally determined to arrest Sparks and || convict without evidence, in order that the 

They = commit him to prison, in the hope that by || result might do credit to their penetration.— 

tered | shutting him up, and separating him from his || But this was impossible, even in an American 

r, atid 9m family and accomplices, he would be less upon court of justice in the good old times of which 

eof: 2 his guard against the collection of evidence ||we write. Hanging persons on suspicion, 

> Was mE necessary to a conviction, and perhaps be|/and acquitting felons because the mob thinks 

nises, frightened into terms, or induced to make|| murder no crime, are modern inventions.— 

atthe 9 a full confession. This was a severe blow to|| The charge of the judge was clear and deci- 

ment, @ the family. They could have borne much to- | sive; he admitted that there were grounds of 

y had gether, for mutual counsel and sympathy can|/suspicion—that there were circumstances 


“% soothe many of the ills of life: but to be di-|/connected with the prisoner’s peculiar mode 
: who mm vided—to have the strongest mind, around || of life that were not reconcilable to the low- 














ought which the feebler ones had been accustomed || ness of his finances; but yet of direct testi- 

or up! a to cling, carried away captive to brood in sol- || mony there was not a vestige, and of cireum- 

at this. | itary confinement on an unjust accusation, || stantial evidence there was not only links 

, A | was almost too much when coupled with the || wanting in the chain, but in fact there was 

1ot be a cloud of suspicion that seemed to gather|| not a link extending beyond the locksmith’s 

some. ™ around their home, and infect the very air||dwelling. Sparks was accordingly acquitted ; 

h lone ™ they breathed. The privations forced upon ‘but as no other clue was found to direct sus- 

urally a them by the want of the locksmith’s earnings, || picion, it still lay upon him like acloud. ‘The 

ss,and.™ ~were borne without a murmur; and out of the || vindictive merchant and dissatisfied bankers 

erebe = little that could be mustered, a portion was ‘did not hesitate to declare that, although the 

wards always reserved to buy some trifling but un-||charge could not be legally brought home, 

re will 9 expected comfort or luxury to carry to the|| they had no doubt whatever of his guilt.— 

1ud so | a prison. | This opinion was taken up and reiterated, 

t, and pa Some months having passed without Sparks}; until thousands, who were too careless to in- 

seo ws | | having made any confession, or the discovery || vestigate the story, were satisfied that Amos } 

no evic | 4 of any new fact whereby his guilt might be|| was a rogue. How should the character of a ft 

cpendi- | established, his persecutors found themselves || poor man hold out against the deliberate slan- 1, 

nd ree | 9 Feluctantly compelled to bring him to trial.—|| ders of so many rich ones! i , 

, occe They had not a tittle of evidence, except some || Amos rejoiced in his acquittal as one who | " 

com of strange locks and implements found in the} felt that the jury had performed a solemn duty ae 

aching shop, and which proved the talent, but not the || faithfully, and who was glad to find that his yy ' 

1d feel. ) guilt of the mechanic. Yet these were soj| personal experience had strengthened, rather wy 

” } various, and executed with such elaborate art, | than impaired, his reliance on the tribunals of 

onsolae | @ and such an evident expenditure of labor, that || his country. He embraced his family as one 

obabilit | 9 but few, either of the judges, or jury, or spec- || snatched from great responsibility and peril, iy 

. fulfils tators, could be persuaded that a man so poor, ||and his heart overflowing with thankfulness a 
Buta | @ Would have devoted himself so sedulously to|| when at night they were all once more as- i 

longed | | such anemployment unless he had some other ||sembled round the fire-side, the scene of so j 

im, the | 9 Odjest.in view than mere instruction or amuse- | much happiness and unity in other days. But | 

ifficult, | 9 ment. His friends and neighbors gave him| yet Amos felt that, though acquitted by the H 

e foree | 9 an excellent character; but, on the cross-ex- jury, he was not by the town. He saw that, ; 

tors of | | amination, all admitted his entire devotion to ‘in the faces of some of the jury, and most of 4 

gotiate Fa his favorite pursuit. The counsel for the|/the audience, which he was too shrewd an 

of moe | | bank exerted himself with consummate abil-|| observer to misunderstand. He wished it 

nolestae fF | ity; calculating in some degree on the state || were otherwise, but he was contented to take 

proper: of the public mind, and the influence which || hischance of some subsequent revelation, and 

y there — = Vague ramors, coupled with the evidence of || if it came not, of living down the foul suspi- 

ted his — | the mechanic’s handicraft exhibited in court,|'cion which Providence had permitted, for 


> of the Py might have on the mind of the jury, he dwelt || some wise purpose, to hover for a time around 
issumed [P= every word, and winding on the story of the}; his name. 





- conse- [P= ion chest, on the evident poverty of the lock-}|, But Amos had never thought of how he 
1d been ee Smith, and yet his apparent waste of time, if || was to live. The cold looks, averted faces, 
the pre Jee &ll this work was not intended to insure suc- || and rude scandal of the neighborhood, could 
ored his He cess In some vast design. He believed that|| be borne, because really there was some ex- 


irit of JB. Verdict would be immediately followed by a cuse to be found in the circumstances, and be- 
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The Locksmith of Philadelphia. 


cause he hoped that there would be a joyful |any asylum within the limits of the State, 


ending of it all at some future day. But the | 
loss of custom first opened his eyes to his real | 
situation. No work came to his shop; he 
made articles but could not sell them; and as 
the little money he had saved was necessarily 
exhausted in the unavoidable expenses of the 
trial, the family found it impossible, with the | 
utmost exertion and economy, to meet their | 
current outlay; one article of furniture after 
another was reluctantly sacrificed, or some, 
little comfort abridged, until, at the end of | 
months of degradation and absolute distress, | 
their bare board was spread within bare walls, 
and it became necessary to beg, to starve, or| 
to remove. The latter expedient had often | 
been suggested in family consultations, and it 
is one that in America is the common remedy 
for all great calamities. The Sparks would 
have removed, but they still clung to the hope 
that the real perpetrator would be discovered, 
and the mystery cleared up; and, besides, they 
thought it would be an acknowledgment of 
the justice of the general suspicion, if they || 
turned their backs and fled. They lived upon 
the expectation of the renewed confidence | 
and companionship of old friends and neigh- | 
bors, when Providence should deem it right 
to draw the veil aside. But to live longer in 
Philadelphia was impossible, and the whole) 
family prepared to depart ; their effects were 
easily transported, and, as they had no credit 
since the arrest, there was nobody to prevent 
them from seeking a livelihood elsewhere. | 
Embarking in one of the river boats, they 
passed up the Schuylkill, and settled at Nor-, 
ristown. The whole family being industrious 
and obliging, they soon began to gather com- 
forts around them; and as these were not!| 
imbittered by the cold looks and insulting | 
sneers of the vicinage, they were compara- || 
tively happy for a time. But even here there | 
was for them no permanent place of rest. A 
merchant passing through Norristown, on his | 








We need not enumerate the different towns 
and villages in which they essayed to gain q 
livelihood, were suspected, shunned, and 
foiled. They had nearly crossed the State in 
its whole length, been driven from Pittsburg, 
and were slowly wending their way further 
west, and were standing on the high ground 
overlooking Middleton, as though doubtfu! 
if there was to be rest for the soles of tired 
feet even there; they hesitated to try a new 
experiment. Sparks seated himself on a stone 
beneath a spreading sycamore—his family 
clustered around him on the grass—they had 
traveled far, and were weary; and without 
speaking a word, as their eyes met; and they 
tnought of their prolonged suffering’ and 
slender hopes, they burst into a flood of tears, 
in which Sparks, burying his face in the 
golden locks of the sweet girl who bowed her 
head upon his knee, joined audibly. 

At length wiping away his tears, and 
checking the rising sobs that shook his manly 
bosom, *God’s will be done, my children,” 


said the locksmith, “ we cannot help weep. 


ing, but let us not murmur. Our heavenly 
Father has tried and is trying us, doubtless 
for some wise purpose; and if we are still to 
be wanderers and outcasts on the earth, let 
us never lose sight of his promise, which as- 
sures us of an eternal refuge in a place ‘where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” I was perhaps too proud 
of that skill of mine; too apt to plume myself 
upon it above others whose gifts had been less 
abundant, to take all the credit and give none 
to Him by whom the humen brain is wrought 
into mysterious adaptation to particular 
sciences and pursuits. My error has been 
that of wiser and greater men, who have be 
made to feel that what we cherish as 
richest of earthly blessings sometimes turns 
out a curse.” 

To dissipate the gloom which hung over 


way from the capital to the Blue Mountains, | the whole party, and beguile the half hour 
recognised Sparks, and told somebedy he || that they intended to rest in that sweet spot, 
knew that he wished the community joy of | Mrs. Sparks drew out a Philadelphia news- 
having added to the number of its inhabitants | paper, which somebody had given her upon 
the notorious locksmith of Philadelphia. The |the road, and called their attention to the 
news soon spread: the family found that they |} deaths and marriages, that they might se 
were shunned as they had formerly been by | what changes were taking place ina city 
those who had known them longer than the | that still interested them, though they were 
good people of Norristown, and had a fair pros-|| banished forever from its borders. She had 
pect of starvation opening before them. They | hardly opened the paper when her eye glanced 
removed again. This time there were no in-'\at an article which she was too much excited 
ducements to linger, for they had no local at-||to read. Amos, wondering at the emotion 
tachments to detain them. They crossed the displayed, gently disengaged the paper, and 
mountains, and descending into the vale of || read, * BANK ROBBER—SPARKS NOT THE MAN.” 
the Susquehanna, pitched their tents at Sun- | His own feelings were as powerfully aff cted 
bury. Here the same temporary success ex- | as his wife’s, but his nerves were stronger, 


cited the same hopes, only to be blighted in and he read out to an audience, whose ears 
the bud by the breath of slander, which seemed | devoured every syllable of the glad tidings, 
so widely circulated as to leave them hardly 'an account of the conviction and execution 
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No. 1. Tis Elle’s Grave. 17 


of a wretch in Albany, and who had con-| ion was too strong for him. All] Philadelphia 
fessed, among other daring and heinous | had determined that the bankers should pay. 
crimes, the robbery of the Philadelphia bank;/ An eminent lawyer volunteered to conduct 
accounting for the dissipation of the property, || his suit, and make no charge, if a liberal ver- 
and entirely exonerating Sparks, whose face| dict were not obtained. The locksmith 
he had never seen. These were “ glad tidings pondered the matter well; his own wrongs 
of great joy” to the weary wayfarers beneath | he freely forgave; but he thought that there 
the sycamore, whose hearts overflowed with || had been a readiness to secure the interests 
thankfulness to the Father of Mercies, who || of a wealthy corporation, by blasting the pros- 
had given them strength to bear the burden)! pects of a humble mechanic, which, for the 
of affliction, and had lifted it from their spirits | good of society, ought not to pass unrebuked ; 
ere they had been crushed beneath the weight. || he felt that the moral effect of such a prosecu- 
Their resolution to return to their native city || tion would be salutary, teaching the rich not to 
was formed at once; and before a week had||presume too far upon their affluence, and 
passed, they were slowly journeying towards} cheering to the hearts of the poor while sufler- 
the capital of the state. ||ing unmerited persecution. The suit was 

Meanwhile, an extraordinary revolution of || commenced, and urged to trial, notwithstand- 
feeling had taken place at Philadelphia. |) ing several attempts at compromise on the 
Newspapers and other periodicals, which had || part of the bank. The pleadings on both sides 
formerly been loud in condemnation of the|/ were abie and ingenious, but the counsel for 
locksmith, now blazoned abroad the robber’s || the defendant had a theme worthy of the fine 
confession, wondered how any man could || powers he possessed; and, at the close of a 
have been for a moment suspected upon such | pathetic and eloquent declamation, the audi- 
evidence as was adduced upon the trial;||ence which had formerly condemned Amos 
drew pictures of the domestic felicity once || in their hearts without evidence, were meltex 
enjoyed by the Sparks, and then painted—|/to tears by the recital of his sufferings; and, 
partly from what was known of the reality,|| when the jury returned with a verdict of ten 
and partly from imagination—their sufferings, |! thousand dollars damages against the bank, 
privations, and wrongs, in the pilgrimage|/the locksmith was honored by a ride home 
they had performed in fleeing from an unjust, |}on their shoulders, amidst a hurricane of 
but damnatory accusation. The whole city || cheers. 
rang with the story; old friends and neigh-}| come 
bors, who had been the first to cut them, now || 'TIS ELLE’S GRAVE. 
became the loud and vehement partisans of | 
the family. Every Body was anxious to know || “7%s Elle’s grave—oh words of wo! 
where they were. Some reported that they!) "How sad ye fall upon my ear, 
had perished in the woods, others that they || “Ts dearest Elle sleeps below, 
had been burnt in a prairie; while not a few)! 4d our fond hopes lie buried here. 
believed that the locksmith, driven to despera- | 
tion, had first destroyed his family, and then || 
himself. All these stories of course created 
as much excitement as the robbery of the. 
bank had done before, only that this time the || 
tide set the other way 5 and, by the time the | That graceful form, that footstep light 
poor locksmith and his family, who kad been) The frolic glee of gladsome play 
driven like vagabonds from the city, ap-|| No more shall charm our partial sight, 
proached its suburbs, they were met, con-| 
gratulated, and followed by thousands, to 
whom, from the strange vicissitudes of their|| h, was there no kind hand to save, 
lot, they had become objects of interest. In Nor one to hear our anguish’d cry: 
fact, theirs was almost a triumphal entry; 
and, as the public always like to have a vic-|| And bid this bitter cup pass by. 
tim, they were advised on a!l hands to bring 
an action against the directors of the bank; || 
large damages would, it was affirmed, be 
given, and the bank deserved to suffer for the | 
causeless ruin brought on a poor but indus- | 
trious family. — 

Sparks was reluctant to engage in any || ‘Short is the course of every lawless pleasure— 
such proceedings; his character was vindi-|| Grief, like a shade, on all its footsteps waits, 
cated, his business restored, he occupied his || Scarce visible in joy’s meridian height; 
own shop, and his family were comfortable || But, downward as its blaze declining speeds, 
and content. But the current of public opin-| The dwarfish shadow to a giant spreads !’—Miurron. 








Hush‘d is that silver voice, which seems 

Stull to arrest a parent's ear; 

Closed are those eyes, through whose bright beams 
The light of reason shone so clear, 


Nor gild with joy each passing day. 


To snatch onr darling from the grave, 


Hush’'d be this voice of wild despair,— 
Let our rebellious hearts be still: 
Oh, Heavenly Father, hear our prayer 
And grant submission to thy will. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


VICTOR AND CLOTYLDA.' 


BY PAUL SOBOLEWSKI. 
The shades of evening had just began to 


close upon the city of Tulezyn, (in Russia’ 


Poland,) when a cry of fire! fire! fire! loud- 
ly resounded through all its narrow streets. 
Hundreds ran to the place where the raging 
element was making rapid progress, and in a 
short space of time it was ascertained that 
the property which was now in the power of* 
the merciless flames belonged to Charles Pod- 
gorski, a very respectable and beloved citizen 
of that place, who, after filling the most im- 
portant offices under the Russian Govern- 
ment for nearly twenty years, had withdrawn 
from all worldly cares to spend the remain- 
der of his days in retirement. 

Whilst crowds were hurrying on to the 
spot a great confusion arose, and every heart 
pitied the unfortunate citizen, whose property 
was at the mercy of the fast consuming 
flames. A cry for water! resounded amidst 
the tumult caused by the multitude who had 
assembled around the scene, and amidst the 
confusion, a faint shriek, proceeding from the 
burning dwelling, help! help! was distinctly 
heard. The crowd wondered who it could 


be whose thrilling shrieks excited their pity, | 


but no one ventured unto the flames—all 
thought the sound mysterious, supposing that 
every human being in the house had escaped. 
Again entreaties for help were heard—but all 
astounded, only listened to the melancholy 


notes, whilst noone thought of rendering any | 


assistance. At last a veteran, with hoary 
locks hanging about his neck, was rushing 
into the flames, exclaiming * my daughter— 
my daughter,” when a youth caught him by 
the arm and implored him to remain on the 
spot, whilst he plunged bravely into the 
flames, and in a short time rescued the half 
dead Clotylda, daughter of Mr, Podgorski. 
The young man gazed upon her almost life- 
less form, more alarmed for her safety than 
his own, whilst the crowd’s acclamations of 
“ brave youth! noble youth! God bless him!” 
shook the very ground upon which they stood. 
Victor, her deliverer, looked at the deathly 
appearance of Clotylda, and tears of pity rolled 
down his youthful cheek. Her father fell on 
his kuees befure the youth, and thanking him 
for his generosity, inquired of him what de- 
mand he would make for his noble act? “I 
ask for no reward,” replied the generous pre- 
server of Clotylda. The old man embraced 
the youth, whilst tears of gratitude were fall- 
ing fast from his eld and care-worn eyes. He 
requested Victor to take Clotylda toa neigh- 
boring house, in order to procure some assist- 
anee. Victor took her in his arms with a 
trembling heart, and conveyed her to the 


| place to which her father directed him, leay. 
|ing the shouting multitude around the burn. 
jing pile. It was now about nine o'clock jn 
| the evening, and on the spot where the beau- 
| tiful mansion of Mr. Podgorski had stood, noth. 
ing but a heap of bricks and ashes remained, 
The multitude had dispersed to their respec. 
tive homes, and the deepest tranquility pre- 
vailed al] around. Mr. Podgorski repaired 
to the house of his neighbor, and there he 
found his lovely daughter Clotylda, quite re- 
covered from the fright and danger to which 
she had been exposed but a few hours before, 
He inquired for the youth who had so nobly 
preserved his child from the devouring flames, 
but he was told that the young man was not 
there at that time, but had remained as long 
as his presence was necessary for the reco- 


|| very of his charge, and on leaving promised 


that he would call on the morrow and see 
Clotylda. Mr. Podgorski was overjoyed to 
see his daughter still alive, and with a sigh 
of devotion, implored the Maker of all things 
for the prosperity of Victor Opacki. 

Clotylda was studying in her apartment 
when the fire made its appearance, and when 
the alarm was given, she sprung up and tried 
to find her aged father; failing in the at- 
tempt, she confusedly ran up to her stady 
and endeavored to save some of her favorite 
books, but the flames had so enveloped the 
whole building that she found herself unable 
to escape: being terrified at her situation, 
she had not sufficient presence of mind to di- 
rect her tothe way by which she might es 
cape an untimely death. She, however, 
called in the deepest agony for assistance, 
and was so fortunate as to find a noble pre- 
server, upon whom she merely glanced fora 
moment without even thanking hin for his 
kindness. In fact, she did not know that he 
was her preserver. She was rather aston- 
ished to see a man whom she never saw be- 
fore gazing at her soattentively, and was too 
much excited, and too weak to remember a'! 
that had passed; she recollected, however, 
the mild and pleasing looks of the stranger— 
but when her father told her afterwards who 
he was—how nobly he had risked his life for 
her preservation, her pulse beat quickly, and 
she impatiently waited to see her unknowa 
benefactor. 

Clotylda’s young imagination, confused by 
recent occurrenves, seemed restless. She 
wished that she could behold Victor in « 
instant, and desired to be delivered irom th: 
tedious uncertainty, with which gratitude 
and impatience had caused her tender heat! 
to beat. Night had already spread h 
gloomy mantel over the weary world, an: 
every thing seemed at rest, when Cloty'’2, 
after disturbed meditations, ascended to the 
apartment given her by her friends, and with 
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a heart burning with gratitude, retired to 
dream of the benevolent Victor. 

Clotylda Podgorski was a young lady of 
about seventeen years of age; nature seemed 
not to regret having endowed her with the 
noble gifts, genius and fine feelings. She 
was intelligent and beautiful; amiable and 
virtuous. Her heart was pure and undefiled. 
She knew how to pity the unfortunate, and 
oft had she wept for their melancholy lot. 
Frequently did the orphan find protection un- 
der the hospitable roof of her father’s house. 
Her heart had never yet been stung by the 
cares and ills of this changing world. She 
was pious, and if there ever occurred any 
little affliction, she prayed to heaven, and the 
gloom which for a while had prevailed over 
her pure heart was immediately dispelled. 

On the following morning, Victor Opacki 
repaired to the house of Mr. Bendkowski, 
(the gentleman who so kindly received the} 
small family of Mr. Podgorski, after the me- 
lancholy accident had occurred to them, and 
ofiered them a shelter as kindly as though 
they had been his most beloved relations,) 
where he found the two families, who greeted 
him, and expressed their admiration of his 
noble and generous conduct. Victor’s modest 
looks quickly ran over every one present in 
order to meet those of Clotylda; he saw her 
sitting with her eyes cast down, while a crim- 
son biush covered her innocent countenance. 
Directly Mr. Podgorski arose and presented 
him to his daughter who was sitting near, 
observing, “Clotylda, this is Mr. Victor 
Opacki, the young gentleman to whom you 
owe your life.” Clotylda arose, and without 
saying a word, made a bow. She cast her 
looks upon the manly countenance of Victor 
—he gazed at her—the meeting of their eyes 
confused them, and implanted in their guilt- 
less hearts reciprocal! love. 

Victor Opacki was abSut twenty years of 
ace, and was as yet a student at the Lyceum 
of Zytomia; but at the time when the occur- 
rence happened, he was at home, spending 
tle vacation with his parents. 

Victor was rather of a tall statue, and had 
a very expressive, intelligent countenance. 
He was attentive and industrious in his 
scholastic pursuits, and his family and teach- 
ers gazed with admiration at his diligence 
and his virtues. We need not enter into 
minute details of the incidents that occurred 
during the year previous to the time of which 
we now write, but shall only say that, in the 
course of that time, Mr. Podgorski had built 
a very superior mansion, where he received 
Victor as his own child. The intimacy be- 
tween Victor and Clotylda grew stronger and 
stronger, and a careful observer would un- 
doubtedly have considered them lovers,—and 
so they were. Clotylda would often allude 


to the generous act of Victor, and call him 
her deliverer; she would smile on him, and 
often would she weep for joy because he was 
so virtuous and so brave,—but alas! those 
smiles and tears were more than gratitude, 
The innocent Clotylda began to feel some- 
thing more—her inexperienced heart aspired 
to the balmly sweets of a virtuous love. She 
dearly cherished it—and she knew that it 
was reciprocated by him, who was now the 
only object that endeared her existence. 
They often met, as do two murmuring streams 
that join each other and carry their purest 
waters to the ocean. They met and sighed, 
and their blended aspirations breathed but 
one thought to the pure regions of heaven, 
which was, that they might be united and 
happy! 

Mr. Podgorski looked with an eye of con- 
tentment upon the attachment between Vic- 
tor and Clotylda, that speedily ripened into 
love. He viewed with pleasure the happy 
futurity, when he thought he would see his 
daughter united with the youth for whom he 
had so much esteem—not only on account of 
the incident which alone entitled him to Mr. 
Podgorski’s love and gratitude, but for his 
many other virtues of which he had proof 
every day. Mr. Podgorski was aged and in- 
firm, and he desired nothing but to see his 
only daughter settled happily in life, and 
thought he should then die satisfied. 

It was about this time that the last Polish 
Revolution broke out, and the heavy chains 
of Poland, it was hoped, were once more to 
be thrown off. Every heart burned with the 
pure spirit of liberty, and every oné wished 
jto lay down his life for his unfortunate coun- 
try. Victor had heard of all the proceedings 
that had taken place at Warsaw, and that 
ithe enemy had been defeated. He could no 
‘longer remain inactive when honor called 
jhim to the field of war. A company of pa- 
| triots collected at his native city, all sworn 
|either to die or return victorious, and young 
|Opacki sighed to be one of the number. He 
bid an adieu to his parents, and repaired to 
the house of Mr. Podgorski, in order to bid 
him farewell also, and to see once more his 
beloved Clotylda. When she heard that he 
was going to leave her, she could not refrain 
from tears, thinking that it was perhaps the 
last farewell; but when her virtuous heart 
began to contemplate, she wept fer joy at the 
thought that Victor might return crowned 
with the wreaths of glory. They vowed 
their constant loves, promising each other 
that they would be united as so6n as Victor 
should return from the contest to which his 
country then called him, and kindest heaven 
listened attentively to the vow of their un- 
blemished hearts. Mr. Podgorski witnessed 
the plighted affections of these two innocent 
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lovers, and a tear of satisfaction rolled down 
his veteran cheek. Again they pledged 
their constancy to each other, again the wild 
vision of future felicity appeared in brightest 


colors before them; at length they took a last) 


embrace, and Victor departed. 

Little did Clotylda think that Victor would 
fall the victim of the Revolution. She prayed, 
and imagined that he would return with scars 
received in the defence of his country, which} 
would be her lover’s and her pride. She 


pictured to herself the brightest happiness— || 


but alas! how different was the course of |; 
things. 

Soon after the departure of the patriots} 
from Tulezyn, the most sanguinary battle] 
was fought under Kraswopol, between the 


latter were victorious, the young Opacki re- 
ceived a wound from a cannon ball, which 
entered his breast, and he fell dead from his]! 
horse. The commander ordered his body,|! 
with those of a few more that had so bravely || 
perished, to be buried with all the honors 
due to young warriors, and all regretted the 
brave and noble Victor and his slain brethren, 
who had sacrificed their lives upon the altar 
of Liberty ! 

The melancholy news of Victor’s death 
soon reached the ears of Mr. Podgorski and|| 
his daughter; their hearts were big with 
grief, to think they were never to behold the}! 


one to whom they owed so much. The vir-}, 


tuous Clotylda fell on her knees, and with a 
tearful eye implored the great and kind Crea-|| 


to the arms of her aged father, and asked him 


to console her in her trying hour. They}, 


sighed and wept together, and heaven seemed], 


moved to behold their brightest hopes in} 


ruins, 
Mr. Podgorski and his daughter often 
visited the grave of Victor: and it was not 


Heaven, where in hope she met with Victor 
to part no more. 

Mr. Podgorski buried them in one place, 
and often did he go and kneel upon their 
grave, praying for their pure and virtuous], 
souls, till the relentless hand of death touched 
him, and he joined his beloved chiidren, 
where the stream of happiness, of which 
they have tasted, will never cease to flow. 


Nothing sooner leads to despondency than 





hope improperly indulged. To be thrown}, 


from towering expectations, and to find one- 
self in distress, where we promised ourselves 
undoubted success, is like being cast from the 
top of a precipice: our faculties are stunned 
as it were, by unexpected calamity; and it 
is with difficulty our minds recover from the 


! 


| 





sudden fall. 


| 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 


Tey tell me thou wert passing fair, 


And sweetly winning—artless—mild ; 
Refineu -y virtues bright and rare, 

That vice reproved, and wo beguiled; 
Shining like some bright being sent 


To be thy sex’s ornament. 


They tell me pale consumption came, 


Wasting thy strength by slow decay ; 
_And through thy delicate made frame, 
Eating and cankering its way ; 
| Spoiling the casket form’d to win, 


| But brightening the gem within 


| They tell me I was very young, 
Russians and the Poles; and although the] ) — 


A tender infant when she died, 
| Attempting scarce with lisping tongue 
To ask my early wants supplied ; 
And all unconscious why they wept, 
Or why so long my Mother slept. 


| Yet faint remembrance all-but fled, 
Oft shadows forth a quiet place, 
| And one reposing on a bed, 
With pale and interesting face ; 


| Sweet Mother! is it thine I see 
| Far through the mists of memory? 


And often in the hush of night, 
When silvery moonbeams stream around, 
| And the lamps of heaven are burning bright, 
I hear a voice of sweetest sound ; 
‘Dear Mother! is it thine I hear, 


od |So seraph-like, enchanting, clear? 
tor to support her in her affliction. She ranj} : 


Is it far recollection’s beam 

Of the departed sainted one? 
' Or is it only some brighi dream, 

From fancy’s glittering frost work spun! 
I love that face, whate’er it be, 


| And that sweet voice of melody. 


. , mis 'No more is seen my Mother’s face, 
Jong after, that Clotyida’s spirit ascended to})* - bit y 


Round the domestic hearth and board ; 


Another long has fill’d the place, 


Where once my Mother was adored ; 


I love,—respect her virtuous worth, 


But still she did not give me birth. 


Thy hone is now where angels are, 
While I am left to mourn below; 

To struggle on through seas of care, 
And mists of doubt, and shades of wo; 


‘Oh may my conduct ever be 


Such as would be approved by thee. 


Thy name engraved in living light, 

Far streaming over life’s dark sea, 
Be like a beacon star of night, 

To lead me on to heaven and thee— 
Where I shall see thee face to face, 
In that eternal resting-place. 

Mechanicville, N. Y., April 4, 1839. 
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Advice of a Father to 


No. 1. 


ADVICE OF A FATHER TO HIS ONLY 
DAUGHTER. 


Written immediately after her marriage. 


BY PATRICK HENRY. 


My dear daughter,— You have just entered 
into that state which is replete with happi- 
ness or misery. The issue depends upon 
that prudent, amiable, uniform conduct, which | 
wisdom and virtue so strongly recommend 
on the one hand, or on that imprudence, | 
which a want of reflection or passion, may | 
prompt on the other. 


You are allied toa man of honor, of talents, 
and of an open, generous disposition. You) 
have, therefore, in your power, all the essen- | 
tial ingredients of domestic happiness; it} 
cannot be marred if you now refléct upon| 
that system of conduct which you ought in- 
variably to pursue—if you now see clearly, 
the path from which you will resolve never 
to deviate. Our conduct is often the result 
of whim or caprice, often such as wil! give 
us many a pang, unless we see, beforehand, 
what is always the most praiseworthy, and 
the most essential to happiness. 

The first maxim which you should impress | 
deeply upon your mind, is, never attempt to 
control your husband by opposition, by dis- | 
pleasure, or any other mark of anger. A\| 
man of sense, of prudence, of warm feelings, | 
cannot, and will not bear an opposition of | 
any kind, which is attended with an angry | 
look or expression. The current of his af- 
fections is suddenly stopped; his attachment 
is weakened; he begins to feel a mortifica- 
tion the most pungent; he is belittled in his| 
own eyes; and be assured, the wife who| 
once excites those sentiments in the breast | 
of a husband, will never regain the high) 
ground which she might and ought to have 
retained. When he marries her, if he be a| 
good man, he expects from her smiles, not | 
frowns; he expects to find in her, one who is | 
not to control him—not to take from him the 
freedom of acting as his own judgment shall 
direct, but one who will place such confi-| 
dence in him, as to believe that his prudence | 
ishis best guide, Little things, what in re-| 
ality are mere trifles in themselves, often! 
produce bickerings, and even quarrels. Never | 
permit them to be a subject of dispute ; yield 
them with pleasure, with a smile of affection. | 
Be assured that one difference out-weighs 
them all a thousand, or ten thousand times. 
A difference with your husband ought to be| 
considered as the greatest calamity—as one | 
that is to be most studiously guarded against ; | 
its a demon which must never be permitted 
to enter a habitation where all should be 
peace, unimpaired confidence, and heartfelt 
affection, Besides, what can a woman gain 





his only Daughter. a | 
by her opposition or her indifference? Noth- 
ing. But she looses every thing; she looses 


her husband’s respect for her virtues, she 
looses his Jove, and with all that, a! 
pects of future happiness. 


prose 


She creates her 


jown misery, and then utters idle and silly 


complaints, but utters them in vain. The 
love of a husband can be retained only by the 
high opinion which he entertains of his wife’s 
goodness of heart, of her amiable disposition, 
of the sweetness of her temper, of her pru- 
dence, of her devotion to him. Let nothing 
upon any occasion ever Jessen that opinion ; 
on the contrary, it should augment every 
day; he should have much more reason to 
admire her for those excellent qualities, which 
will cast a lustre over a virtuous woman, 
when her personal attractions are no more. 
Has your husband staid out longer than 
you expected? When he returns receive 
him as the partner of your heart. Has he 
disappointed you in something you expected, 
whether of ornament, or furniture, or of any 
conveniency! Never evince discontent; re- 
ceive his apology with cheerfulness. Does 
he, when you are house-keeper, invite com- 


||pany without informing you of it, or bring 


home with him a friend! Whatever may be 
your repast, however scanty, it may add to it 
to receive them with a pleasing countenance, 
adorn your table with cheerfulness, give to 
your husband and to your company a hearty 
welcome ; it will more than compensate for 
every other deficiency, it will evince love for 
your husband, good sense in yourself, and 
that politeness of manners, which acts as the 
most powerful charm. It will give to the 
plainest fare a zest superior to all that |uxu- 
ry can boast. Never be discontented on any 
occasion of this nature. . 

in the next place, as your husband's suc- 
cess in his profession will depend upon his 
popularity, and as the manners of a wife have 
no little influence in extending or lessening 
the respect and esteem of others for her hus- 
band, you should take care to be affable and 
polite to the poorest as well as the richest. 
A reserved haughtiness is a sure indication 
of a weak mind and unfeeling heart. 

With respect to your servants, teach them 
to respect and love you, while you expect 
from them a reasonable discharge of their 
respective duties. Never tease yourself or 
them, by scolding; it has no other effect than 
to render them discontented and impertinent. 
Admonish thera with a calm firmness. 

Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those 
books which instruct while they amuse. Do 
not devote much of your time to novels; 
there are few which may be useful and im- 
proving in giving a higher tone to our moral 
sensibility: but they tend to vitiate the taste, 
and to produce a disrelish for substantial in- 
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tellectual food. Most plays are of the same 
cast; they are not friendly to the delicacy 
which is one of the ornaments of the female 
character. History, geography, poetry, mo- 
ral essays, biography, travels, sermons, and 
other well written religious productions will 
not fail to enlarge your understanding, to ren- 
der you a more agreeable companion, and ex- 
alt your viriue. A weman devoid of rational 
ideas of religion, has no security for her vir- 
tue; it is sacrificed to her passions, whose 
voice, not that of God, is her only governirg 
principle. Besides, in those hours of calami- 
ty to which families must be exposed, where 
will she find support, if it be not in her just 
reflections upon that all-ruling Providence 
which governs the universe, whether inani- 
mate or animate, 

Mutual politeness between the most inti- 
mate friends, is essential to that harmony 
which should never be once broken or inter- 
rupted. How important is it between man 
and wife! The more warm the attachment, 
the less either party bear to be slighted or 
treated with the smallest degree of rudeness 
or inattention. This politeness, then, if it be 
not in itself a virtue, is at least the means of 
giving to real goodness a new lustre; it is 
the means of preventing discontent, and 
even quarrels; it is the oil of intercourse, 
jt removes asperities, and gives to every 


thing a smooth, an even, and a pleasing move- 
ment. 

I will only add, that matrimonial happiness 
does not depend upon wealth; no, it is not to 
be found in wealth, but in minds properly 
tempered and united to our respective situa- 
tions. Competency is necessary; all beyond 


that point is ideal. Do nut suppose, how- 
ever, that [ would not advise your husband 
to augment his property by all honest and 
commendable means. I would wish to see 
him actively engaged in such a pursuit, be- 
cause engagement, a sedulous employment 
in obtaining some laudable end, is essential 
to happiness. In the attainment of a fortune, 
by honorable means, and particularly by pro- 
fessional exertion, a man derives a particular 
satisfaction in self-applanse, as well as from 
the increasing estimation in which he is held 
by those around him. 

In the management of your domestic con- 
cerns, let prudence and wise economy pre- 
vail. Let neatness, order, and judgment be 
seen in all your different departments.— 
Unite liberality with a just frugality; always 
reserve something for the hand of charity, 
and never let your door be clused to the 
voice of suffering humanity. Your servants, 
in particular, will have the strongest ciaim 
upon your ct-irity; let them be well clothed, 
nursed in sickness, and never let them be un- 
justly treated. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE WILD FLOWER. 


The morn was clear, the skies were bright, 
And soft the western breezes blew 

When Flora, rebed in green so light, 
Came tripping o'er the pearly dew. 


Beneath her light and airy tread 
A thousand lovely flowers unclose, 
While far around the seeds she spread, 
Of violet, pink, and fragrant rose; 
And ev'ry other pretty flower 
That blossoms in the vernal hour. 


These, soon the hand of art removed, 
Within the garden walls to bloom; 

There to be seen, admired, beloved,’ 
And shed around a sweet perfume. 


But as the goddess, light and gay 
Dispersed her gaudy treasures far; 

Some by the gales were borne away, 
And dooin’d to light in barren soil ; 
And there, without a gard'ner’s toil 

Have stood, to ev'ry blast a prey. 


Yon tender flower, whose fragile form 
Has felt of many a blast the power, 
Yet gently yields to ev’ry storm, 
A poor, defenceless, lonely flower :— 


Implanted in a sterile soil, 

Full many a blast has laid it low,— 
Vet, still without a gard'ner's toil, 

I mark its faded beauties blow ;— 
And without culture, love, or care 
It still upon the desert air 

Its fragrance doth bestow. 


But now the vernal) breeze is fled, 

And summer’s radiant sun-beains past ; 
Upon its lone defenceless head, 

The cold night dews are falling fast. 


And soon the bleak relentless storm, 
Sweeping along the northern sky, 
Must break its oft-tried feeble form, 
And bid its faded beauties die: 
While drifting snows shall o’er it beat, 
And prove its spotless winding sheet. 


Poor little flower, thy slender form 
That soon must sink beneath the storm, 
Reminds me of hope’s cherish'd flower, 
That tiossom’d in my vernal hour, 
Lovely and fair, as thee it grew, 

Its fragrant bosom drank the dew, 

Not doom'd like thee forlorn to stand,— 
*T was cultured by Affection’s hand. 


The gales of friendship breathed it o'er 
And round its fragrant odors bore: 
But ah! no bliss is lasting hsre ; 

The storms did blow 

And laid it low, 
And cropt the hands that did it rear. 
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The silv’ry moon whose radience bright 
Sheds her soft light on all below, 

My guide full oft in lonely plight, 
To where the friends I loved lie low. 


Then memory true 
Does oft renew 
The scenes that used to soothe my care, 
And brings to sight 
Each dear delight, 
And ev'ry pang I witness'd there, 
Till tears of bliss and sorrow blend, 
O’er the dear spot where lies each earthly friend. 


O memory, why art thou design'd 
The soul with ecstacy to thrill ? 
Why grant us ev'ry bliss refined, 
And then our bliss with anguish kill? 
But is the flower of hope, that used to bloom, 
Lost, with the hands that rear’d it, in the tomb? 


Methinks [ hear 
As from an higher sphere 
A voice as mild as summer air, 
And sweet as angel accents flow, 
In gentle whispers answer—No! 
Thy hope surcharged with sorrow's dew 
Shall yet its wonted charms renew. — 


Let faith direct thee to an higher sphere, 
There thy loved friends, in bright array, 
Now flourish in immortal day:— 
Nor mourn the adverse stcrms that oft assail’d them 
here. 


Then what avail the cold neglect 
That virtue oft is doom’d to find ? 
Why sigh for kindness or respect, 
Or why to court the great inclined? 


The weakest flower that scents the gale, 
Though oft by driving tempests riven, 
Does all the radiant beams inhale 
That issue frcm the sun of heaven: 
And the light evening dews that fall, 
Freely alike descend on all. 


Or wherefore sigh to have a name 
Recorded in the book of fame ? 
Since time into oblivion rolls 

The actions of sublimest souis. 


There is a record kept on high, 
Graven in hues that cannot fade, 
Whose praise does worldly praise outvie, 
As the bright sun the darkest shade, 
Yet like the wild flower in the desert rude; 
Hove springs afresh, unconquer’d, unsubdued, 
Survive each beating storm, and is again renew'd. 
COTTAGE MINSTREL. 








_ Say nothing about yourself—either good, 
tad, or indifferent: nothing good, for that is 
Vanity; nothing bad, for that is affectation; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 


Song of the Dying—4 Wish. 





SONG OF THE DYING. 

Disease had well nigh done its work—the 
flame but glimmered in the socket—one mo- 
ment more, and it would be out. The dying 
girl called, by her waving hand, her sister to 
her, and faintly breathed forth the wish that 
she would sing—sing some sweet melody, that 
she might leave earth with the tones of in- 
spiring music lingering on her ear. “And 
what, dear sister, would you choose for me 
to sing?” “Sing, Harriet, my favorite—| 
leave earth willingly,” said the dying girl.— 
The sister well knew her choice, and she sat 
down to the instrument and brought forth its 
softest, sweetest tones; they were, indeed, 
born of heaven, and never had music a holier 
influence than when it breathed forth the ele- 
vated thoughts of a dying one, dying in the 
beauty of her youth, and yet willing to de- 
part. We looked on her with sacred awe; 
we felt we were in the presence of a being 
of another world, who was soon to know the 
mystery of death, Whata calm and beau- 
tiful expression was on her countenance !— 
What a glow was on her cheek, and a bril- 
liancy in her eye, as the notes of the favored 
song rose sweet and clear, and seemed to float 
around the couch of the dying! O! is not 
that religion worth possessing, that enabled 
her to wear a heavenly smile at the last mo- 
ment, and show that she felt the words that 
were uttered, although she could not speak 
them? Andshe died as the sister repeated— 


“T would not live always, away from my God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode.” 


There was much to wean thee away, fuir sis- 
ter of the gentle speech and tender eye!— 
“Storm after storm” did, indeed, “rise dark o’er 
thy way,” and heaven was fairer to thee than 
earth. And when the pale conqueror cometh 
to bear me from this shadowy world, may thy 
sweet cheerfulness be mine, and some gentle 
one sing me to death’s sleep as thou wert.— 
Sweet sister, we part from earth’s melody, for 
the purer and r.obler harmonies of heaven !— 
The strains that greet us as we linger on the 
shores of mortality are not the last, for there 
are harps and voices in that home which 
awaits us all, and everlasting songs will be 
sung to the praise of our Father and our God! 
A WISH.—TO M 


THE OMNIPOTENT. 


May his mercy preserve thee, 
His power protect, 

His goodness uphold thee, 
His wisdom direct. 

May thy life be a happy one, 
May sorrow and care 

Never sadden thy heart, 
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Nor find a place there. Ww. 
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> to the revolution. 
> portant towns in central New York; and situ-| 


) of cultivation, and exhibit a succession of 
| beautiful farms and country seats; the soil is 
alluvial, of good quality, with a gradual as- 
cent from the river. 

* forty years since it was covered witha dense | 
» forest: —This has yielded to the axe, and aj| 
‘city, large, regularly, well, and compactly |, 
B built, occupied by a wealthy and active people, 
The streets are straight, || 


» should be) adorned with shade trees. 
a is second to none of her sister cities in re- 
" spect to her literary, benevolent, and reli- 
© gious institutions. 
© stands, there was only a log tavern and three 


) a village in 1798, and asa city in 1882. 
: ulation in 1830, 8,323; in 1835, according to 
S the state census, 10,183. The present num- 





UTICA, NEW YORK. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 

We have the pleasure of presenting our 

readers with a fine and spirited view of Utica, 

one of the most delightful and flourishing ci- 


ties in the state of New York. It is very 


| pleasantly situated on the south bank of the 
: Mohawk river, covering the site of old Fort 
; Schuyler, where a garrison was kept previous 
It is one of the most im-). 


ated at the junction of the river, the great| 
western road, the canal and rail-road, it en-| 
‘ove unusual facilities for intercourse with the | 
of which its increase has been remarkably | 


rapid. The lands around are in a high state | 


But little more than | 


larce cities and the interior, in consequence | 


lias taken its place. 
some of them broad, neatly and elegantly 
built, and (as every village, town and city 
Utica 


In 1794, where Utica now 


other small buildings. It was incorporated as 


Pop- 


) ber of inhabitants is estimated at 11,500. 








“THEIRISH MAIDEN’S SONG, 


Through lofty Scotia’s mountains, 
Where savage grandeur reigns; 
Though bright be Engiand’s fountains, 
And fertile be her plains ; 
When mid her charms I wander, 
Of thee I think the while, 
And seem of thee the fonder, 
My own green isle! 


While many who have left thee 
Seem to forget thy name. 


Utica, New York—The Irish Maiden’s Song—Salathiel. 95 


| 


| Distance hath not bereft me 
|} Of its endearing claim; 
Afar from thee sojourning, 
Whether | sigh or smile, 
I call thee still “ Ma vourneen,”— 
My own green isle! 


Fair as the glittering waters 
Thy Emerald banks that lave, 
| To me thy graceful daughters, 
Thy generous sons as brave. 
Oh! there are hearts within thee 
Which know not shame or guile, 
(| And such proud homage win thee— 
My own green isle! 


For their dear sakes I love thee, 
Ma vourneen, though unseen; 
Bright be the sky above thee, 
| ‘hy shamrock ever green ; 
May evil ne’er distress thee, 
Nor darken nor defile, 
May heaven forever bless thee— 
My own green isle! 


‘BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. XVII. 

The Roman troop had hitherto remained 
in stern composure. The visitations of na- 
ture they were accustomed to sustain; the 
perturbation of a Jewish mob were beneath 
the notice of the universal conquerors. But 
| the sight of the havoc among their country- 
men shook their stoicism: and the cavalry 
|that formed the escort burst into indignant 
| murmurs at the Joud exultation of the multi- 
tude; until the commander of the troop, a 
| young officer, whose arms and bearing showed 
|him to be of the highest rank, unable to re- 
| strain his feelings, spurred to the front of the 
{embarrassed mission. 
| How long,” exclaimed he, “senators, shall 
we stand here to be scoffed at by these wretch- 
jest The imperial guard feels itself dis- 
graced by such a service. Will you have the 
|troopopenly mutiny? Ifthey should ride away 
|and leave us to ourselves, who could blame 
|them! Decide what is to be done. What 
| will the noble Titus say, when we return to 
| tell him that we stood by and listened to the 
| taunts of those cooped-up slaves, on him, the 
jarmy, and Rome? But how long shall we 
be suffered even to listen? Linger here, and 
before the day is out, before the hour is out, 
| your lives will be at the mercy of those as- 
jsassins. And richly shall we all deserve our 
fate, for having come into this den but as 
masters, riding over the necks of those last 
|and lowest of mankind.” 

_ It was fortunate for the speaker that he 
| spoke in a language but little known to our 
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bold peasantry. The senators held their 
peace, and waited for the subsiding of the 
popular effervescence. 

“ Noble Sempronius,” exclaimed the fiery 
youth to a brave and lofty-countenanced man, 
at the head of the mission, * toremain here is 
only to risk your safety, and the honor of the! 
emperor. ‘Treaty with this people is out of | 
the question. Give me the order to move now, || 
and [ will be responsible for your security.— | 
Or rather, give me the order to disperse this | 
rabble, and a single charge will decide the || 
affair.” 

He threw himself forward on his horse’s 
neck, and fixed his look eagerly on the sena-| 
tor’s countenance. But the old Roman was 
immovable. The magician, who had _ stood || 


with his robe wrapped round his arms, in an| 


attitude of contemptuous ease, awaiting the| 
result of the demand, burst into loud laugh- 
ter. The young soldier’s indignation was| 
roused by this new object. He turned to the| 
scorner, and crying out, “ Ha! is it you, mis-| 
creant? you at least shall not escape me,” | 
flung his lance full against his bosom. I saw| 


| 
} 


Beauties of Salathiel. 


Vor. Il], 


iat the blow, reared straight as a column. =; 
| bellowing, plunged upon his forehead. 'T) 


was a general cry of terror even among t\) 


| multitude, and they rushed forward to help h 
| to rise. 


But he rose no more. He rojlej 
over and over, and stretching out his lity) 
with aconvulsion, died. 

The tumult was on the point of being re. 
newed ; for the soldiery pushed forward to bea 
away their officer, whe lay like a corpse; by: 
the crowd had already covered the ground: 
and blows were given on both sides. [nd . 
nant at the interruption of the armistice, ap) 
the injury that threatened the sacred persoy 
of ambassadors, I forced my way through ti; 
crowd, and by exerting a strength with which 
few could cope, rescued the body of the youn: 
Roman, and delivering it to the mission, pro- 
tested against their construing the casy»!| 
violence of rioters into the determination 0; 
the people. 

I had partially succeeded in caiming their 
resentment, and inrestraining the blood thirsty 
weapons that were already glittering in nur- 
berless hands; when a sound like that ofa 


the weapon strike with prodigious force; but|/trumpet, distant, but blown with tremendous 


it might as well have struck a rock. It flew) 
into splinters. The Roman rushed at him,| 
with his drawn falchion. His strange antag- 
onist stood without moving a limb, and only | 
raised his cold, large eye. The charger, in| 
his fiercest bound, instantly swerved, and had 
nearly unseated his rider. Nothing could| 








bring him forward again. Spur and voice| 
were useless. 


abide that stern eye. He galloped madly| 
round and round, but the attempt to urge him| 
against the stranger stopped him as if he were | 
stabbed. Then, with every muscle in his) 
frame palpitating, his broad chest heaving, | 
his nostrils breathing out thick vapor, and the | 
foam flying over his front like snow, he would 
plunge and roar, til!, mastering his powerful 
rider, he wheeled round, and darted away. | 

The shouts of scorn that rose from the pop-| 
ulace at every fresh failure doubly enraged | 
the young Roman. He made a final effort, 
and grasping the bridle in both hands, and dash- | 
ing in the spur, at length succeeded in forc- | 
ing on the wearied charger. The noble crea-' 
ture at one immense leap reached the fated | 
spot. But there he was fixed, as if some} 
power had transformed him into stone. He| 
no longer staggered nor swerved, but crouch- | 
ing down, with his feet thrust forward, his' 
crest stooped, his nostrils on the ground, and| 
his brilliant eye strained and filmy, as if he! 
were growing blind, stood gazing with a look| 
of almost human horror. The furious rider 


struck him on the head with the flat of his) 
falciion. 


The charger gathered up his limbs; 





force, struck every ear at once. 

The magician pointed to the heavens direct. 
ly above hishead. Asmall fragment of cloud, 
that seemed to have escaped from the mass o! 
the tempest only to contrast with the bright. 
ness, was floating along the zenith. He took 
up his parable: “Have I not covered the 
heavenswith a cloud? saith the Mighty One. 


The animal, a magnificent|| Have I not said tothe sun, Be dark ; and to the 
jet-black, of the largest Tureoman breed, ||moon and stars, Be ashamed? 
strong as a bull and bold as a lion, could not ] 


Have I not 
hidden mine enemies in the shroud, and said 
to the whirlwind, Go forth and slay !” 

His gesture turned all eyes to the wrecks 
of the Roman camp, where the whirlwind 
continued to ravage and the thunders stil! 
roared. Then throwing himself forward, 
with a look full of wild grandeur, and ina 
voice hollow and appalling as the storm, he 
exclaimed :— 

“Behold! this day shali a wonder le 
wrought among you :—this day shall a mig! 
thing be brought to pass. Kings shall see", 
and tremb!e ; yea, the heathen shal] me't be- 
fore thee. Theirstrength shall be as water, 
and their hearts as the burning flax. Sorrow 
shall be on them, as the locust on the green 
field ; and they shall flee as from a lion. Pr- 
hold! in a cloud shal] a sword be brandis} 
before thee; in smoke and in fire shalt thov 
conquer. For his angel shal] come; and tir 
sword and the flame shall at this hour be * 
sign unto Israel !” ti 

Whether by the proverbial sagacity o! the 
wanderers of the desert, by knowledge from 
some darker source, or simply by one of tho 
coincidences which so curiously come to u* 
tain the credit of daring conjecture, the litt! 
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orbed vapor began to lenethen, and rapidly || the roaring tide closed over him. All per- 

assumed the shape of a sword ! }ished ; and a day of hope was closed in super- 


Dreading the popular power of imposture, || stition, treachery, and inexpiable murder. 
and the uses to which it would inevitably be | ae , 
applied, was glad that this extraordinary || Tt was night before I could extricate my- 
being had thus put himself upon his trial ; and |self from the tumult. The attempt to save 
| stood gazing in eager expectation that some | the unfortunate men who so fatally trusted to 
passing gust would dissipate at once seen bre good faith, had led me gradually down to 
cloud, and the reputation of the prophet.— || the gates; and the greater portion of the city 
Yet, utterly scorning the common Sr aeagpeareg lay between me and home. To traverse ‘t 
of the rambling practisers of forbidden arts, || was still a matter of danger. Furious festi- 
| knew thatawful things had been done; that, || vity had succeeded to conflict: the roving 
most of all, in these latter days of our coun-/|| mountaineers made little difference between 
ry, strange influences were let loose, perhaps|/a stranger and an enemy; and whether in- 
to plunge into deeper ruin a people guiltily || flamed with wine, triumph, or the love of vio- 
prone to take refuge in delusions. I had||lence, the carousers, on that night, were 
heard prophecies, hideous and unholy, yet}| masters of Jerusalem. 
which were never taught by man; I had seen I kept my course through the less frequent- 
acommand of the elements, that utterly defied | ed ways; and leaving on either side the great 
philosophy to account for them. If, in the avenues, crowded with tents, and glittering 
last vengeance of heaven, evil spirits were|| with illumination, committed myself to the 
ever suffered to go forth and give their power|| quiet light of the moon, now touching the 
to evil men, for the purpose of binding faster | eastern verge. 
in the chains of falsehood a race who loved a|| But in choosing the more solitary streets, I 
lie, it was in those hours of signs and won-|| was, without recollecting it, led into the open 
ders, that might, if possible, deceive the very || place where the late disturbance had begun ; 


elect. and | felt some vague dread of passing a spot 


To my astonishment, the cloud suddenly |; on which had appeared a being so singularas 
changed its color: from white it became in-|/the leader of the day. 
tensely red; and, in a few moments more, it By a compromise with my prudence, I kept 
burst into a flame, and threw a broad reflec-||as far from the hillock as possible; and was 
tion upon the whole atmosphere. It was, pal-|| moving rapidly along beside the wall of one 
of the huge buildings of Herod, when I felt 
fiery halo. And from that hour to the last of || my robe grasped. In the nervousness of the 


_ the glorious and unhappy city of David, that|| time, and doubtful from what region of earth or 


flaming sword, the sign of wrath predicted a|| air my antagonist in that place of spells might 
thousand years before, blazed day and night||come, 1 drew my dagger with a sensation 
over Jerusalem ! that I had never felt in the field, and setting 

But its instant effect was terrible. The mul-|| my back against the wall, stood on my defence. 


> titude, already indignant against the Romans, || But a groan and a fall at my feet made me 


and restrained only by my desperate efforts, ||sheathe the weapon, and ascertain how far [ 
were now roused to the highest pitch of pre-|/ could relieve the sufferer. [raised him from 
sumption. ‘To doubt of the help of heaven||the ground, and by the moon-light recognised 
was impiety, after this open wonder: tospare|/the commander of the escort. The dying 
an hour between this divine command, and|/struggles of his charger had crushed him; 


| the extermination of the idolaters, was sacri-|| und the multitude, too busy to try whether life 
© lege. They poured round the unfortunate|| was or was not totally extinguished, aban- 
| troop; and instantly overwhelmed them, as/|/doned him to his fate. 


an earthquake would have overwhelmed them. || To leave him where he was, was to leave 
A mass of human life, dense as the ground it/|/ him to perish. 1 owed something to the sur- 
trod upon, broke over them. The Romans)| vivor of the unfortunate mission ; and my short 
struggled heroically: I saw their charges!| consultation closed, by carrying him on my 
often make fearful way ; and their swords and || shoulders to the door of my comfortless dwell- 
lances dripping with blood every time that ing. 

they were whirled round their heads. But [he Roman had dearly learned to dis- 
the conflict was too unequal ; one by one those || trust Jewish fidelity. The gloom inside the 
brav2 men were torn down; [saw them swept|| entrance, looked the very color of secret mur- 
along by the torrent, fewer and fewer, still || der; and during the time of his transit from 
above the living wave; gradually separated || the market-place, he had found leisure to con- 
more widely from each other, each man faintly || clude that he was the victim of but a more 
struggling for himself, flinging his feeble||dexterious assassin, who wished to join the 
arms to the right and left, till, dizzy with fa-|| profit of plunder to the national pleasure of 
tigue and despair, at last down he went, and||revenge. Even the dismantled appearance 
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of the exterior was enough for suspicion ; an a|| ‘than live in a corner of the ruin. 


» TI], 


Th , y 


he firmly ordered that I should terminate my || '| contrived in the general spoliation, to secre: 
good offices at the threshold. Irritated and || some of the precious things which the hast 
insulted by his obvious meaning, I left him to 


his wish; and placing him in the fullest en- 


| ° : 
1 ence of a noble family under the honored 


'|of plunder had not time toseize. T wy 


joyment of such security as the open street|/once more, brought out their feelings 


and moon-light could give, took my farewell, 
bidding him in future have a better opinion of 
mankind. 


Yet I was to be startled in my turn. As ql 


rather climbed, than ascended the broken 


| 
| 
} 


staircase, I saw an unusual light from the | 
chambers above, and heard the sound of || 
voices, and the movements of rapid feet. Ac-| 


customed as I was to reverses, I feit tenfold 
alarm from the preciousness of my stake.— 





| 


treasures together ; and by the grace ful 
terity ot Miriam and Esther were thos 


not unworthy to be inhabited by themse 
While I was indulging i in the Tuxury W 


jthose g gentle ministers provided, the thou 


slightly mentioned him, and every voice 
raised to have him brought in from the 





ards of the night. Constantius, feeble ; 


of the “unfortunate Roman occurred to me. 


Y 


VLCS. 


r 


Cex. 


and naked walls converted into an apartm: 


Ns 
| 
"a 


ae | 


ne erocious anas wt Crowdec 1e€ streets was, Tos rom hls Co ) ssis in iS We 
The fe bands that ded the streets, || rose fi his couch to assist in thi 


inflamed with wine and blood, could have no || of hospitality ; but he was under a fond tyr: 


scruples where plunder tempted them; and, 


| ¥ 


in the strong persuasion that some misfortune |) questioned. Salome’s orders were obe 
had happened in my long absence, I lingered || and to the o 1d domestic and me was destin: 


in doubt whether I should not return to the || 
streets, collect what assistance I could amo ng | 


the undivided honor. 
I found the wounded officer lying on 


ho would not suffer her commands io , 


yed, 


the 


the passers by, and crush the robbers by main || spot where I had parted with him, gazing on 
force. But sudden exclamations, and hurried ||the moon, and humming a gay popular air j; 


feet above, left me no time; I darted up the| 
shattered steps, and breathlessly threw open | 
the door. 


minating the chamber; stately furniture 


| 
1} 


{| 





Well mightI wonder. Isawasuperb room || put an end to his song, he determined to say: 
hung with tapestry; a table in the centre cov- || himself from the trouble of thinking, and die 
ered with plate and viands; a rich lamp i! lu. like a man who had nothing better to do. 


a most melancholy tone. He had palp 


||made up his reckoning with this world ; a 


calmly waiting until some Jewish knife shi 


'|the struggle was against nature; ond ; 


fire blazing on a tripod, and throwing a pital | slowly felt my way a along the obscure pa 


ing warmth and delicious odor round ; and to 
enjoy all this, not a living creature. 


But whatever my anxieties might be, they || 


were delightfully scattered by the voice of 


| 





| had time to hear the song flutter, and 
‘\and then a groan supers sede it altogether, 
The old domestic and I supported his 


outstretched arms, and a face bright with j joy. | \|doubts of Jewish hospitality. But, wh 
From the inner chamber followed more mes- || opened the door of the chamber, and he 

sengers of good tidings, Miriam and Salome |; i the striking preparations within, he uttereda 
leading Constantius. T hey had watched over | lery of surprise ; end turning, bo wed 
him from the time of my departure, with a/|Italian grace, in tacit acknowledgement oi 


sickly alternation of hope and fear; as o 
evening approached, he seemed dying. 

Jome, with the jealousy of deep sorrow, pe 
sired to be left alone with him; and the two} 


ment the burst of agony announcing his irre- 


e 


sad listeners at the door expected every hana] 
| 


parable loss. ‘They heard a cry of joy: the 


torpor was gone ; and Constantius was sitting | 


up, raised to new life, wondering at all round 
him, and uttering the raptures of gratitude 
and Jove. 

The rush of feet that had impelled me to) 
my abrupt entrance, was the haste of my fam- 
ily to bring the recovered patient in triumph | 
from his weary bed into the view of the com-| 
forts provided for him and me. The change} 
wrought in the chamber itself, was explained | 
by the presence of two old domestics, who, | 
after the flight of the former possessors, had | 
been overlooked, and suffered to hide rather! 











1 the wrong that he had done me. 


id 


how 


| the stairs, whose condition, as he a tem al 


Esther, who came flying towards me with| allowed, Jed him still to nurture shrewd 


ms 


v itt 


As [ led him forward, and the light fell on 


|his features, I saw Esther’s countenance ¢ 
|| with crimson. The Roman pronounced fi 


hor 


name and flew overtoher. Miriam—we 2! 


in the same moment, recognised the strat 


and every lip at once uttered “ Septimus!” 


A few campaigns in the imperial guard 


hea 
( 


changed the handsome Italian boy, the friend 


and favorite of Constantius, into the si 


OWY 


| officer, the friend and favorite of every bo‘y; 


with the elegance of the court, and the 


free- 


dom of the camp, he had inherited from no- 
ture the easy lightness and animation of tem- 


per, that neither can give. Nothing cou 
more amusing than the restless round o! 


1 
he 


au 


ecdote that he kept up through the night 


The circle in which he found himself, « 
trasted with the wretchedness of thie f 
heurs before, let his recollections flow 


on 
few 


wid 
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wild vivacity. 
ed in the society of the imperial tent, were 
new to us, and he told them with the taste of 
a man of high breeding, and the sa reastic fin- 
ish of a keen observer of the absurdities that 
will creep in among the mighty and the 
wise of the world. ; 

In our several ways he delighted us all.— 
Constantius seemed to gain years of health, 
laughing at the ludicrous histories of his mil- 
itary friends. Salome’s face glistened with 
the vividness so long chased away by sorrow, 
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' stantius urged the despatch of a private mes-| 
| cenger to the camp, with some proposals of a | 
' plan for his escape. To my surprise, and 
> certainly to my gratification, Septimus him- 
» self flatly negatived the measure. 


| soft hand of Miriam on my shoulder. 
> been anxious,” said she, “ to ask your opinion 
© about this Roman.” 
Bp that reflected every emotion of her spirit like || profligate into a wonder! 


evils 
5 freling,” was her answer: but I see in the) 
eciance that brought Septimus here to night | 













ibe attracted by this Roman ?” 
“Esther! my darling Esther! love an||brows knitted; eyes straining upwards. Jn 
What an abyss || utter alarm, I asked the cause. 
|the hand, which had fallen by her side, and 
“While Septimus remained among us in || slowly, like the staff of the soothsayer, pointed 
the mountains, I saw with terror that Esther’s | to the heavens. 


' guest to his friends. 


as the manners of Rome passed before her in 
the liveliest colorsofpleasantry. Esther trea- 
sured every word, with an emotion that fluc- 
tuated across her beauty, like the opening and 
tting of a rose under the evening breeze. 
[ was interested by the pungent sketches of 
nyblie character, that started up in the midst 
of sportive description. Miriam alone was 
reluctant, and her glance frequently rested 
with pain on Esther's hectic cheek ; but even 
Miriam sometimes gave way to the voice of | 
the charmer, her fears were forgotten, and 
she joined in the general smile. 
When the females retired, we held a short 
consultation on the means of restoring our 
In the immediate dis-| 
turbance of the city, to be seen was to en-| 
counter certain death ; and no pacific inter-| 
course with the besiegers could be expected 
after our enormous infraction of treaty. Con- 


hr 
Bh 


[ was retiring for the night, when I felt the 
“T have 


His stories, however exhaust-| 


RR 


|s0 inexperienced and sensitive as hers. [ 
| knew the impossibility of their union, and re- 
| joiced when his recovery allowed of his leay- 
ling the palace. But, for a long period after, 
Esther was evidently unhappy; her spirits 
|gave way: she became fonder of solitude ; 
and I believe that nothing but extreme care, 
‘and the change of scene which followed, pre- 
|served her from the grave.” 

| “ Miriam! I have no comfort to offer. I 
}am a stricken man; misfortune must be my 
(portion. But, if any thing were to bereave 
;me of that girl, 1 feel that my heart would 
|break. We must delay no longer. By the 
first light the Roman shall quit this house,— 
|this city. He shall not stay another hour to 
| poison the peace of my family; the only peace 
| that I now can consider or enjoy in the 
| world,” 

“ Yet, rashness must not disgrace what is 
true wisdom, my Salathiel. The Roman is 
here protected by the lawsof courtesy. You 
cannot send him forth without giving him over 
to the horrid temper of the populace. <A few 
days may make that escape easy, which would 
now be impossible. Besides, I may have done 
him injustice, and mistaken the common 
pleasure of seeing unexpected friends, for the 
attempt to mislead the affections of our inno- 
cent and ardent child.” 

“No! By the first light lie leaves this roof. 
|The truth glares on me. I might have seen 
it in his looks. His language, however gen- 
eral, was perpetually directed to Esther by 
some personal allusion. His voice lost its ease 
when he answered a remark of hers. After 


| 


|| she spoke, he affected abstraction ; un oid ar- 


tifice. His manner is too well calculated to 
disturb the mind of woman—and most of all, 
of woman cursed with feeling and genius.— 








Her fine countenance, 


a mirror, showed that the subject was one of 


deep interest. “Is misfortune always to pur-||of her? of me? man of misery ! 
Ssie us, Salathiel ?” 
Bat present?” said I. 
"hours as amusing as [ ever remember. 
©cin have occurred since this morning, when 

your philosophy made so light of our actual | 


“Tn what possible shape 
“We have spent some 
What 
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“ For external evils I have but little, 


something of the fate which you have sc often | 
sid follows your house. I tremble for Es-| 
ther’s peace of mind. What if she should| 


alien? a Roman idolater? 
you open before me!” 





beauty attracted him. 


Esther has already imagined this brilliant 

I must break the 
What is to become 
By the first 
dawn the Roman takes his departure.” 

In bitterness of soul I turned from the 
chamber, where the lainps, still burning, and 
the glittering table, looked too bright for the 
gloomy spirit of the hour, The cool air that 
breathed through a casement led me towards 
it; and, disinclined to speak, and holding Mi- 
riam’s hand, I listened to the confused and 
sleepy murmurs of the city below. 

I felt the hand in mine tremble convul- 
sively. Miriam’s face was pale with fear; 
she stood with her lips apart and breathless; 


spell, or she must perish. 


She lifted 


The cause wasthere. The 


His Italian elegance || ominous sword had, for the first time, met her 
was even then a dangerous charm for a mind || eye. 


The blaze, which even in noon-day was 
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fearfully visible, in midnight was tremendous. | 
A blade of the deepest hue of gore, stretched 
over the vast horizon, pouring from its edge 
perpetual streams and showers of crimson 
flame that looked like showers of fresh blood. 
Boundless slaughter wasinthe emblem. Be- 
yond it the circle of the sky was wan; the 
stars sickened ; and the moon, though at the 
full, hung like an orb of lead. The mighty 
falchion, the pledge of a terrible and inevita- 
ble judgment, extinguished all the beneficient| 
splendors of heaven. 

“There, there is the sign that I have seen| 
for months in my dreams,” said Miriam, in| 
an awed voice ; “ that has haunted me when- 
ever I laid my head upon my pillow ; that has 
been before me in the day, wherever I moved ; 
that I have seen coloring every object, every 
moment of my life, since [ entered these fated 
walls. Ihave struggled to drive away the 
horrid image; I have wept and prayed. But 
it was where nothing could unfix it. It was 
pictured on my mind ; and with it came other 
images, fearful, though they brought me no 
terrors. Melancholy sights to those that have 
no hope but here, yet glorious to the servants 
of the truth, Salathiel. I have had warnings. 
I must never leave the city of David.” She 
knelt, in the deep prayer of the soul. 

Her words came on me with the power of 
posed “King and Protector of Israel] !” 

exclaimed, “ is this to be the suffering of thy 
holy ones? On me let thy will bedone. But, 
spare her who now kneels before thee. Are 
the pure to be given into the hands of the 
merciless, and thy children to be trampled as 
the ashes of the pile!” 

My impatient voice caught Mariam’s ear, 
and she rose, with a countenance beaming 
wisdom and love. 

“Salathiel, we must not murmur. Even 
that sight of awe, that terrible emblem, has 
taught me the selfishness of my anxieties.— 
What are our petty, personal sorrows to the 
weight of affliction figured in that instrument 
of supreme wrath. The woe of millions, the 
blood of a nation, the ruin of the glorious 
fabric built by the hands of the Eternal for 
his glory and the good of mankind, the fall 
of Israel, is written in letters of flame before 
our eyes; and can I complain of the chances 
and hazards which may fall to my share ?— 
Henceforth, my husband and my love,” and 
she threw herself into my willing arms, * you 
shall never be disturbed with my griefs; ex- 
ercise your own powerful understanding, 
guard against evil by your talents and know- 
ledge of life, as far as it can be guarded 
against by man; and beyond that, disdain to 
repine or fear. In my supplication I have 
committed our child into the hands of Him 
who sitteth on the circle of eternity!” 

Quivering with every finer feeling of the 





est maternal love, matron faith, and orate. 
| ful adoration, she hung upon my neck, unti, 
jas if a portion of her noble spirit had passe, 
|into mine, I felt a confidence and consolati " 
‘like her own. 

[To be continued. } 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO MISS M. T. F. 


How beautiful, fair girl, art thou, 
All robed in innocence and truth! 
Upon thy calm and snowy brow, 
Beam, like a crown, the smiles of youth; 
Heaven’s sunshine falls and lights thy way, 
As one too pure and bright for sorrow— 
And virtue’s soft and seraph ray, 
Flings lustre on thy dawning morrow— 
Giving a promise, that thy life 
Will ever be with pleasure rife! 


Upon those dark, bright eyes of thine, 
That soft, like moonlit waters, beam, 
I love to gaze, and, as they shine, 
Of those ethereal beings dream, 
That oft on us have smiled, in sleep— 
Then quickly flown, and made us weep 
That e’er to man, so much of heaven 
Should just be shown—ah! never given! 


How soft the rose upon thy cheek, 
Blent, with the lily’s milder hue, 
Whose mingling tints of beauty, speak 
A sinless spirit—calm and true! 
The smile, that wreaths thy rosy lip 

Is young affection’s radiant token— 
Beauty and Truth in fellowship! 
The symbol of a heart unbroken, 


Within thy bosom holy thought 

As in a temple hath its shrine, 
Refulgent, with a glory caught, 

From the pure presence of thy mind, 
Whose lustre flings a hallowing ray 
Around thee, calm as orient day! 


O! may thy life be ever bright, 

As aught thine early dreams have framed, 
And not a shadow dim its light, 

Till heaven in mercy shall have claim’d 
Thee, as a being fit for naught 
That earth can boast, all sorrow fraught 
As are its brightest visions. May 

Thy life be ~ne long dream of love, 
Unbroken till *e finat day, 

When heaven shall waft thy soul above 
And crown thee as an angel there, 
Who is indeed an angel here. —s 


Danville, Virginia. 


To laugh at men of humor, is the privilege 
of the serious blockhead. 
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NIGHT. 


The beautiful prospect of earth is lost in 
obscurity, and, no longer illuminated by the 
sun, it ceases to delight. Day has retreated, 


| and its last traces are gone from the horizon ; 
© but the scene that has succeeded is calm and 
E holy. The dark blue sky glitters with thou- 
) cands of worlds, rolling amid that vast ex- 


fives 


nanse, and, without voice or sound, telling of 


© the unspeakable glories of God. All is silent: 


S not asound interrupts the musings of him 


S who contemplates the starry heavens; he 
F cazes on systems innumerable, the wonder- 
| 4) works of God; and, rising from terrestial 


things, he is Jost in the high thought of Him 


who created and sustains the universe. 
And night is hallowed by many a sacred 
remembrance. It was at night, when the 


© <hepherds were watching their flocks on the 
F plains of Bethlehem, that the angel descend- 


ed with the tidings of the Saviour’s birth, 
anda “multitude of the heavenly host,” in 
rapturous music sang, “ good will to men.” 
In the cold hour of night Jesus went to the 


' nountains, and while * foxes had holes, and 


F birds of the air had nests,” He had “not 


i where to lay his head ;” but in the darkness 


and solitude he prayed and struggled for our 
salvation. At night, when the water of 
Cedron reflected the pale moon beams and 
the sparkle of innumerable stars, our Re- 
deemer wandered with his disciples, and then 
he was betrayed into the hands of sinners for 
us, to suffer insult, and cruelty, and death: 
and the shadows had not departed be‘ore the 
sunbeams of the first day of the week, when 


‘that bright messenger of heaven descended, 


for fear of whom the soldiers trembled, and 
became as dead men, and the triumphant Sa- 
viout arose in glory from his sepulchre. 

Night is sacred to the mourner. The 
brightness and bustle of the day but ill accord 
with sorrow. He meets the co!d gaze of the 
thoughtless and the unsympathizing, and he 
longs for the time of silence. And when 


nzht comes in its peaceful stillness, and noeye}), 


fixed on him but the eyes of his Heavenly 
Fither, his thoughts soar away to the regions 
o‘immortality. ‘There the eye of faith gazes 
on those who “ have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
and on angels, those bright spirits who min- 
ster before the throne. There he listens to 
the musie of eternity, and, wrapped in celes- 
tal musings, he leaves behind this little worid 
and its vanishing sorrows. He knows that 
his “light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, shal] work for him a far more exceed- 
ing, even an eternal weight of glory;” and he 
blesses the hand that has wounded him, and 


the pat that has led his affections from 
earth, 





Night—4 Night in June. 31 


It is sweet, amidst the calm sublimity of 
nicht, to think that those we have loved most 
dearly, are, perhaps, looking down from their 
seats of holy blessedness upon the poor wan- 
iderers they have left in the wilderness, and 
ito feel an invisible chain uniting us to the 
world of spirits, and to the parents and friends 
who have departed before us. But it is sweet- 
er, far sweeter, to picture them bowing be- 
|fore the throne of God, and that God guiding 
ius by his own Almighty power and wisdom. 
| Then we feel that they have not left us alone ; 
| that we have a better father and a better friend; 
jand, instead of mourning our own loss, we 
rejoice in their blessedness. For death tothe 
| Christian is the portal through which he passes 
ito the glory of heaven. His Saviour has 
|thrown a light over the grave, has gilded the 
jdark valley, and purchased for him immortal 
|joy; and with delight “he grasps the mighty 
| vision,” enters the presence of the King of 
| Kings, and casts his crown at the feet of Him 
|who died to procure for him that transporting 
happiness. 

Most grand, most beautiful, is that dark 
vault with its thousand lamps, and most holy 
contemplations ought it ever to produce! But 
our minds are too seldom fitted for such mu- 
sings. How often do we forget the hand of 
God and wander on edmiring his works, yet 
heedless of himself! O! Thou who did at 
first command the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, shine into our hearts, that the beauties 
of thy vast creation may lead us to love thee, 
till we arrive at that blessed world, where we 
shall contemplate thee, not darkly through 
the medium of thy works, and often inter- 
rupted by sin, but face to face clearly and sin- 
lessly, and forever. 

A NIGHT IN JUNE. 
Night steals upon the world,—the shades 

With silent flight are sweeping down 
To sleep—as Day’s last glory fades— 

In tints of blue the landscape brown; 
|The wave breaks not—deep slumber holds 
The dewy leaves—the night wind folds 
Her melancholy wing—and sleep 
Is forth upon the pulseless deep. 


The willows mid the silent rocks 

Are brooding o’er the waters mild, 
Like a fond mother’s pendent locks, 

Hang sweetly o’er her sleeping child; 
|The flowers that fringe the purple stream, 
Are sinking to their evening dream, 

And earth appears a lovely spot, 
Where sorrow’s voice awakens not. 


But see! euch pure, such beautiful, 
And burning scenes awake to birth, 
In von bright depths, they render dull 








The loveliest tints that mantle earth! 
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The heavens are rolling blue and fair, 

And the soft night gems clustering there, 
Seem—as on high they breathe and burn— 
Bright blossoms o’er day’s shadowy urn. 


At this still hour, when starry songs 
Are floating through night’s glowing noon, 

How sweet to view those radiant throngs 
Glitter around the throne of June! 

To see them in their watch of love, 

Gaze from the holy heavens above, 

And in their robes of brightness roam 

Like angels o’er th’ eternal dome. 


Their light is on the Ocean isles, 
*Tis trembling on the mountain stream, 
And the far hills beneath their smiles 
Seem creatures of a blessed drean 
Upon the deep their glory lies, 
As if untreasured from the skies, 
And comes soft flashing from the waves, 
Like sea gems from their sparry caves! 
* * * * 7 
Why gaze I thus! tis worse than vain! 
*T'was here I gazed in years gone by, 
Ere Life’s cold winds hath breathed one stain 
On fancy’s rich and mellow sky ; 
I feel—I feel those early years, 
Deep thrilling through the fount of tears, 
And hurrying brightly, wildly back, 
O’er Memory’s deep and burning track! 


*T was here I gazed !—the night bird still 
Pours its sweet song—the starlight beams 
Still tinge the flowers and forest hill, 
And music gushes from the streams ; 
But [ am changed! I feel no more 
The sinless joys, that charmed before— 
And the dear years, so far departed, 
Come but to “ mock the broken hearted !” 


REASON. 


The worldly minded generally boast of | 
reason ; but there seems but little reason in} 
being pleased with a mere bauble, and de-| 
spising pure gems of fine gold. Thus it is) 
with them,—the tinsel of fashion, the uncer- | 
tain and vanishing pleasures of wealth, the| 
false excitements of sensuality, are the things 
in which they vainly endeavor to find peace} 
and strong consolation—while the certain and | 
unspeakable joys of religion are looked upon | 
as beneath their thoughts. In the one, all is} 
disappointment, and pain, and mortification ;| 
in the other, the purest and holiest joys abound, | 
and every day brings new delights—and yet, | 
men of boasted reason pass by the latter and 
choose the ways in which are experienced 
daily regrets, auc constant disappointments. 





Reason—ZI see Thee still. 


Vot. II 


|The following beautiful and affecting “ Requiem” y, 
It is proba 


bly the production of the editor, WILLIS Gayipp, 


extract from the Philadelphia Gazette. 


CrarK, Who lately lost his kind-hearted, lovely, ang 


accomplished lady. 
[SEE THEE 


I see thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
| Thou comest in the morning light— 
|Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
|In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
| And thy sweet voice is in my ear; 
In every scene to memory dear 

I see thee still! 


STILL 





I see thee still ! 
In every hallow’d token round 
| This little ring thy finger bound— 
| This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
| This silken chain by thee was braided! 
These flowers, all wither’d now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull for me; 
This book was thine—here didst thou reade 
This picture, ah! yes here indeed, 

I see thee still ! 


I see thee still! 
‘Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
This was thy favorite fire-side seat, 
This was thy chamber where each day, 
|T sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
| Here on this bed thou last did lie, 
| Here on this pillow thou didst die! 
|Dark hour! once more its woes unfold— 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 





I see thee still! 
Thou art not in the tomb confined, 
Death cannot claim th’ immortal mind, 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust, 
Thee, O, beloved, ’tis not thee, 
| Beneath the coffin’s lid I see; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone— 


|| There let me hope, my journey done, 


To see thee still! 


GOOD ADVICE. 
The following is the closing paragraph it 
the will of Patrick Henry:— 


“T have now disposed of all my property 
to my family; there is one thing more I wisi 
I could give them, and that is the Christi 
religion. If they had this, and I had give 
‘them one shilling, they would be rich; andi! 
they had not that, and I had given them & 
ithe word, they would be poor.” 
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